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Why go to all this trouble making beans? 
..-Let HEINZ chefs do the work! 
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Try this special dish made with 
Heinz Beans 


pitta, 


TROPICAL BEANS % 
AND FRANKS 
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Servings: 48 (24 cup) 


INGREDIENTS WEIGHT /MEASURE 


Sliced pineapple, drained 1 No. 10 can 
Whole cloves 2 teaspoons 
Heinz Beans 4 54-ounce cans 
lieinz Prepared Mustard VY, Cup 
Frankfurters, quartered 4 pounds 








Heat oven to 375°F. (moderately hot). Cut 
pineapple slices into fourths. Stud “% quantity 
with cloves. Mix with beans and mustard. Turn 
into 2 baking pans (18” x 12” x 2”). Top with 
franks and remaining pineapple; press into beans 
with spoon. Bake 45 minutes or until hot. 


oe 





ou could put your chef through this troublesome task: 
soak the beans, fix the pork, measure and combine ingre- 
dients, tend the long cooking process. 
® But it’s more economical to let us pay our Heinz chefs, 
who make beans in large lots, than for you to pay your chef 
to make beans a few pounds at a time. 
@ With Heinz Chef-Size Beans, all you do is open... and 
heat. In scant minutes you’re ready to serve tend 
beans everyone enjoys. 
@ No tying up kitchen equipment... no high 
labor costs, no waste, no spoilage or leftovers 
... and you get absolute portion-cost control. 
Order Heinz Beans from your salesman. 


Heinz Beans 57] 
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READY TO SERVE 


BEANS 


IN TOMATO SAUCE 
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Introducing the new camp champ! 


Boys like Pete are sometimes a problem — re- 
served, hard to interest in group activities. But 
you, who understand boys, know how to bring 
him out of his shell. Give him a sport that cap- 
tures his imagination. Give him an even break 
with his more athletic companions. 

Riflery is one sport in which all boys and girls, 
regardless of physical size, can compete. Win, 
too, if they work at it. And what kid doesn’t 
long to shoot like the legendary heroes whose 


Remington ‘‘Matchmaster’’ 
Model 513T 
22 caliber target rifle 





aD 





Remington ‘‘Scoremaster’’ 
Model 511 
box magazine repeater 


**Matchmaster’’ and ‘‘Scoremaster’’ are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
by Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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marksmanship made America great! 

You can start a riflery program for surpris- 
ingly little outlay. A few Remington Model 
513T “Matchmaster” or Model 511 “Score- 
master” rifles, targets, ammunition and a safe 
place to shoot are all that’s needed. 

s > + 
Remington has free literature and information 
to help you get started. Just clip and mail the 
coupon below. 




















Remington OB 
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r Rifle Promotion Section, Dept. C 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 

Please send free literature giving full informa- 
tion about what is needed to get a riflery 
program under way. 


Name 


Address 
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fulton 


TENTS 
LAST 
LONGER... 
LOOK 
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Rugged, long lasting Fulton tents are designed and built for BETTE K eee 


rough use year after year...under all weather conditions. 


Treated with the exclusive Fulton formula, all Fulton tents COST 


have the famous Fulton features... double-stitched seams, 


balanced strength canvas, and all points of stress are reinforced. LF C . ! 
Be ready for the big camping season ahead-—order your needs today! * 


Miade to Your Specifications 
—-ALL TYPES AND SIZES 


Phone MUrray 8-1111, 
TWX: AT 24, 
wttom ) ‘-- 


COTTON MILLS P.O. Box 1726, 


Atlanta 1, Georgia 


Balanced Strength. Fulton’s 2 Double-stitched seams—sewed 3 Fine workmanship in every 
U.S. Army, 12.63 oz. Duck pro- with rot-resistant thread—add Fulton tent, backed by over 90 
vides equal strength both cross- extra strength and service. years experience. From pup tent 
wise and lengthwise, adding to “‘big top’’ you’re assured of 


years of life to the tent. top quality production — the 
finest of the tent-maker’s art. 








wt 
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| Serve any number of locations, any 

PRESIDENT: Fred V. Rogers, 3940 W. 49)/2 EDITOR AND PUBLISHER: Howard Galloway. distances. even hours later en Piping 
St., Minneapolis 10, Minn. VICE-PRESIDENTS: | Hot or refreshingly Cold with VACUUM 
Gunnar Peterson, Room 1302, 19 S. LaSalle EDITORIAL STAFF: Marjorie Hicks, Managing Insulated AerVoiDs — the only perma- 
St., Chicago 3; Stanley Michaels, 19647 Editor; Nancie Bray, Assistant Editor. nently effective insulation. It does not 
Roslyn Rd., Detroit ’ > shri . 
y ART DIRECTOR: John S. Hicks SE ea 
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Super Flaker SF-1F 


Max. daily output 
350 ibs. Occupies 3 
sq. ft. floor space. 





Super Flaker SF-3WSF 
Max. daily output 
i 1050 Ibs. Occupies 8 
Super Flaker SF-7 5WSF ~ ” sq. ft. floor space. 
Mox. daily output 200 =. Storage bin capacity 
Ibs. Occupies 5 sq. ft. approx. 350 Ibs. 
floor space. Storage bin 
capacity approx. 100 Ibs. 





Super Bin $8-750 be. fs Model SF-5E 
with Scotsman |). ESEe Max. daily output 
Super Flaker Paea=) | [ 4 & Be up to 2000 Ibs. 
' sis] &. st ‘ Takes 5 sq. ft. 

: ; — : floor space. 

















The Royal Line 
of Ice Machines 


SCOTSMAN 
ICE MACHINES 


World's Largest Line...World’s Largest Seller 





SUPER CUBER SC-500E SUPER CUBER SC-100F SUPER CUBER SC-200F Combination Ice Machine 
ice Capacity—Up to 500 Ibs. ice Capacity—Up to 110 Ibs. Ice Capacity—Up to 225 Ibs. and Drink Dispenser 
Storage Capacity — Stainless Storage Capacity — Stainless Storage Capacity — Stainless Two models—DSI, up to 350 


steel bin stores up to 400 lbs. steel bin stores up to 75 Ibs. steel bin stores up to 150 Ibs. Ibs. daily capacity—DS2, up 
to 550 Ibs. daily. 


PLUS DOZENS OF OTHER SCOTSMAN MODELS FOR EVERY ICE NEED! 








oo 


Make your own SCOTSMAN ice for as little my, 
as 8¢ per 100 Ibs! Send for FREE 44-page let 
booklet, ‘‘How To Use An Ice Machine.”’ s 








° 


NAME 


SCOTSMAN |} .... 


ICE MACHINES 








CITY STATE 


More than 50 models of Super Fiakers 
Super Cubers e Super Bins « Combination MAIL TO: SCOTSMAN ICE MACHINES 
Queen Products Division, King-Seeley Corporation 


ice Machines and Drink Dispensers 493 Front Street, Albert Lea, Minnesota 
EXPORT OFFICE: 56 Beaver, New York, New York 
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School Camping 

I heartily agree with every con- 
clusion stated by R. P. Brimm (Janu- 
ary issue) in his analysis of school- 
centered and camp-centered programs 
in outdoor education. Here in Cook 
County we have a cardinal rule: 
leave all such programs in the hands 
of the educators. We furnish advice, 
naturalists, facilities and equipment 
as requested. 

Camp-centered programs are right- 
ly suspect when proposed to school 
boards and parents. In them, “nature 
study” is apt to fare much the same 
as the runt in a litter of 15 pigs. 

Mr. Brimm might have made an 
additional point. Except for the few 
who are temperamentally or physical- 
ly unfit to take children out-of-doors, 
school camps are frequently of as 
much benefit to the teacher as to the 
youngsters. 

Roberts Mann 
Conservation Editor 
Forest Preserve District 
Cook County, IIl. 


Source of Training Films 

In the December issue of your mag- 
azine in the “Letters from Readers” 
section, the first column contained a 
reference to two films, “The V.I.P. 
in Camping” and “Understanding 
and Helping the Camper.” 

Would you be so kind as to notify 
me where these films could be pro- 
cured, the cost, if there is a rental 
basis, or where I could write for 
further information on them. Thank 
you. 

Maureen M. Warner 
Girl Scouts 
Upper Darby, Pa. 

The two films may be secured from 

Association Press, 291 Broadway, 


New York 7.—Ed. 


Aid for Overseas 

A social work colleague, currently 
working in Europe to help commu- 
nities build camps for children, has 
asked for assistance in the way of 
sample plans for a model camp hous- 
ing 100 children, or plans of new 
buildings now being constructed in 
American camps. 

I hope, through the columns of the 
Camping Magazine, to obtain the in- 
terest of camp directors in supplying 
copies of plans prepared under their 
direction. I will be glad to forward 
these to Europe and each individual 
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will receive an acknowledgement di- 
rectly from overseas. Photos are also 
welcome. 
Plans may be sent to me. 
Mordecai Kessler 
Director, Camp Bnai Brith 
299 Madison Ave. 
New York 17 


Summer Schools and Camping 

I have become acquainted with the 
camping movement’s concern for old- 
er, more mature and better trained 
staff members. Many articles are writ- 
ten and much said about leadership 
training, more mature counselors, etc. 
I also read and hear much about the 
growing need for teachers to attend 
summer school to get advanced de- 
grees. It is increasingly evident that 
students will have to go to college 
in the summer to ease the overcrowd- 
ing. 

When one looks at the increasing 
number of students during *%4 of the 
year and near empty classrooms %4 
of the year, required summer attend- 
ance seems the only solution (and 
that may not do it.) 

These developments could cut into 
the supply of older counselors even 
more than in the past. As this could 
develop into a problem that would 
intensify an already tough situation, 
it might be good for ACA to look 
into college and university plans. 

Ronald Reed 
Columbus, Ohio 


Line Cuts for ACA’s Book 
Work on the book . . . [now being 

compiled to appear at the Golden 
Anniversary in 1960] is going for- 
ward rapidly now. We are using some 
little line cuts from two camp cata- 
logs, and would like more. Regret- 
tably (but understandably) we can’t 
use half-tones. Would you put a note 
in the next possible Camping Maga- 
zine asking for directors to send me 
such cuts (from any catalog or camp 
“literature” past or present. ) 

Kenneth B. Webb 

Farm and Wilderness Camps 

Woodstock, Vt. 


Correction 
Incidentally, I am the person in- 
correctly identified as M. C. Wood in 
the photograph, page 31, November 
1958 issue. 
M. C. Howard, Forester 
Port Washington, N. Y. 

















BOOKS to aid in 
your planning of 


e camp activities 
e recreation programs 


DANCE A WHILE 


... JANE HARRIS, State College of 
Washington; ANNE PITTMAN, 
Arizona State University; MARLYS 
S. WALLER, formerly University 
of Washington 

This book is of particular value to the 

new camp instructor who has had little or 

no actual teaching experience and con- 
sequently no opportunity to develop 
methods of presentation of her own. 


Copyright 1955; 844 x 11” size; 270 
pages; photo offset; spiral bound. 


$3.50 


GAMES FOR JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


. HAZEL A. RICHARDSON, 


Woman's University 


1 ‘exas 


This collection contains more than 170 
games for the teen-age group. A com- 
plete description of each of the games, 
together with teaching suggestions and 
recommended variations is given. Elab- 
orate equipment is not required. 


Copyright 1957; 171 games on 4 x 
6” cards; photo offset; fiber card 


$2.75 


case. 


BEGINNING SYNCHRONIZED 
SWIMMING 


. BETTY SPEARS, Brooklyn College 
Here is an invaluable collection of basic 
swimming techniques, composition, tips 
on learning progression, show production, 
costumes, props and music accompani- 
ment. This book has been adopted by 
many umiversity and college camps, Y’s 
and civic organizations as an aquatic in- 
structor’s guide. 


Copyright 1957; 151 pages; 844 x 
11” size; photo offset; spiral bound; 
illustrated. $3.00 


A MANUAL OF RIDING 


. JENNIE M. ORR, Lake 


Minnesota Camps 


Hubert 


This manual is designed to aid in the 
teaching of riding both in the ring and 
on the trail. It includes a brief study of 
the horse, bridle and saddle, details of 
proper mounting, position, and use of the 
aids to be mastered to be a good rider. 

Copyright 1957; 84% x 11” size; 
mimeoprint; spiral bound; 35 pages; 
illustrated. $1.75 


To place your order, or for 


additional information, write to — 


Burgess Publishing Co. 
426 So. Sixth Street 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 











your camp catalog is your 
first Salesman 





The entire personnel of Galloway Publishing 
Company, with all of their varied talents, will be 
available to you. During our years of publishing 
Camping Magazine, we have had opportunity to 
visit scores of camps and gain first-hand under- 
standing of camping. Your catalog will have pro- 
fessional attention in every phase of its develop- 
ment — choosing photographs, writing copy, 
designing each page, seeing it through all printing 
processes. 





F irst impressions are important. Your 
first contact with parents and prospective campers 
is often your catalog. Parents judge you and your 
camp by your catalog. Campers study it to see if 
your camp offers the fun and adventure they 
want. Your camper recruitment literature should 
reflect the thoughtful planning and careful pre- 
paration you bring to all your camp work. 


You can now have professional and uniquely 
experienced help in the difficult task of preparing 
superior recruitment material. Galloway Publish- 
ing Company, for the past 12 years publishers of 
Camping Magazine for members of the American 
Camping Association, is offering its creative pub- 
lishing services for design and execution of camp 
catalogs and supplementary literature. 


Your catalog will be given the professional, 
creative and individual attention it merits as your 
first salesman. Naturally, camp catalogs of dis- 
tinction cannot be mass produced. They must be 
created one at a time, to reflect the special 
characteristics of each camp. We invite your early 
indication of interest, in order that we may 
arrange for personal consultation to determine 
the best way of meeting your recruitment require- 
ments. 


Address your inquiry to the publishers of 


(nmping Fpesin 


GALLOWAY PUBLISHING CO., SEVENTH AND ARLINGTON, PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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Various Sizes and Packs for All, Kitchens 


New! H.B.C. REDDI SPRED! 


Another H. B.C. Quality Product 
to Please Cooks & Campers Alike! 


Always at your prompt service and famous for food 
specialties since 1891. Are you enjoying such popular 
H.B.C. items as Beverage Bases, Sweet Milk Cocoa, In- 
stant Puddings, Cream Desserts, French Toast Mix, 
Cake Mixes, Gelatine Desserts, Instant Lemon Powder, 
Soup Bases, Preserves and Jellies, Table Syrup, Foun- 
tain Syrups, Spaghetti Sauce, ‘Barbecue Sauce, Bread- 
ding and Batter Mix, Ground Meat Mix, Gravy Mix, 
Salad Dressing, Catsup, Pickles, Canned Goods, Welsh 
Rarebit? 


And now! New H.B.C. Reddi Spred Icing! A creamy, 
chocolate icing thats READY TO USE as it comes 


from the can. Rich chocolate color, delicious flavor 
make Reddi Spred a delightful icing. Spreads smoothly 
onto sheet, layer and cup cakes. Economical — saves 
the labor, trouble and waste of making your own. In- 
sures a high quality icing every time. Packed in 40 Ib. 
and 70 Ib. cans. 


Tripperoos! The premium quality food packets. A 
wide selection of unusual and standard items in water- 
proof Polyethylene Packets that only require water and 
heating to make four extra-large portions! Send for your 
1959 list now! 


FREE! Camp Catalog and Generous size samples to Camp Executives. 


Your test will show you H. B. C. Quality better than anything we could say. 


HILKER & BLETSCH COMPANY 


614 W. HUBBARD STREET 
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CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 








(Camping Zp 
THIS ISN’T CAMPING WEATHER BUT — | BOOKS FOR BETTER 
its NOT TOO EARLY to make plans for your | 





1958 - °S9 Program in Girl Scout Camping 
By Janet E. Tobitt, Girl Scouts of 
CAMPING INSURANCE PROTECTION the USA, 830 Third Ave., New York 
22, $1.50. 

Although written specifically for 
Girl Scout camping leaders, others 
interested in the field will find it of 
value. Among the topics covered are: 
Planning a Camp Program, Govern- 
ment in Camp, Camp Living, Per- 


VERMONT ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY || forming and Hand Arts, Nature, 


Sports and Games. 


OBVIOUSLY, the best place to buy is 


from the PIONEERS of this type of protection, 





MEDICAL REIMBURSEMENT Creating with Paper 
| By Pauline Johnson, University of 

en a cen Washington Press, Seattle 5, Wash.. 
ACCIDENTAL DEATH $6.50. 
This beautiful, profusely illustrated 
DREAD DISEASES resource book will appeal both to 
educators and to those concerned 
with planning activities for youth 
groups. It describes the basic tech- 
niques of working with paper as a 
creative art form and provides high 
standards of design. 


EPIDEMIC 
TUITION REFUND 


DISMEMBERMENT 


Camp Evaluation 
Boys’ Clubs of America, 38 | 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, $3.00. 
This spiral-bound publication is a 
series of work sheets and instructions 
in how to use them for evaluating a 
camp in the areas of Leadership, 


73 bY . Program, and Administration. It will 
wif eee serve not only as a yardstick for 














measuring effectiveness, but also as 
oe a manual for operation. American 


: Camping Association “Resident Camp 
" Standards” served as a basis for the 
| suggested practices. 


FAST DRYING SU RFACING - Boating, A Beginning Guide 
By Jim J. Allen, Ronald Press Co., 
TENNIS COURT 15 E. 26th St., on York 10, $2.95. 


75% less expensive than composition materials | For the novice in the sport of boat- 
Unaffected by extreme changes in temperature 
Permanent color @ Dust-free non-slip surface 


@ Lowest upkeep by actual tests cous fas U Yi iM G. G U t ft E 





Wherever sports are held —schools, colleges, institutions and 
municipalities, chances are you'll find REDKOTE, the natural 
pulverized slate surfacing. 

; . | : ‘asier results re exciung. You're sure 
REDKOTE is smart appearing. Soft shade red shows boundary Yy , , a a . i , ig te 
° ° > . tj : ( in a wide variety <¢ te t t your 
and lane markings clearly. And it needs no wetting. With RED- LZ Pom De ee eae er eee 
ae tj Z every need. Write today for , Teachers 

KOTE you get more resiliency — more true bounce. Saves wear (77%: | | ) 
ond tone on equipment onal players tj: Buying Guide — free to instructors. 


Write for descriptive folder. It could be the be- . g Zh Ee ith ag D WwW t N N E L L 


ginning of a most profitable investment for you. 
ART & CRAFT SUPPLY 


- 
_ 
vr « 
* = =F» 


Ue ~— : ; 
@1%<>, £ PO, Fully illustrated with hundreds of art and 
craft items to help make your teaching 


YORKMONT SLATE CO., Lie Granville, N.Y. Phone — Granvill 


Dept. C-39 
2312 National Road 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
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CAMPING 


ing or one who plans to extend his 
participation, this book tells what he 
must know in order to operate a boat 
smoothly and safely. Contents in- 
clude: The New Language, Buying 
the Boat, Deck Seamanship, Boat 
Handling, Rules of the Water, Pilot- 
ing. It is written in layman’s terms 
and illustrated with drawings and 
photographs. 


How You Grow Up 

By William C. Menninger, MD, 
and others, Sterling Publishing Co., 
Inc., 419 4th Ave., New York 16, 
$2.95. 

Written in conversational style for 
the young person himself to read, 
this book is to help the adolescent un- 
derstand himself and his problems 
and learn to get along with people. 


In-Service Training Manual 
For Boys’ Club Workers 
Boys’ Clubs of America, 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, $1. 
Developed to assist staff in the 
training of volunteer leaders, this 
booklet may prove useful as a guide 
for other youth-serving agencies. Prin- 
ciples and goals of in-service training, 
development of an effective training 
program and methods of presentation 
are outlined. 


38 1 


On Your Own in the Wilderness 

By Townsend Whelen and Bradford 
Angier, The Stackpole Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa., $5. 

How to find your way and live in 
true woods; mapping, hunting and 
cooking methods; equipment and 
sources are discussed in this book by 
men experienced in camping in the 
North Country. 


th Season! 
THE ORIGINAL 


TRAIL PACKETS’ 


from SEIDEL 
- YOUR HEADQUARTERS FOR 4] ] CAMP FOODS 


The original and still unequalled! 
Approximately 20 million Trail 
Packet servings sold to date. Now 
used on every continent — including 
Antarctica. Your choice of 40 differ- 
ent items (meat items listed below) 
in individual or multiple packs. Con- 
venient! Tasty! Nutritious! Economi- 
cal! The camp food that builds good 
will as it satisfies outdoor appetites! 


Seidel’s CAMP SERVICE DIVI- 
SION also offers beverages, prepared 
baking mixes, desserts, extracts, ic- 
ings, toppings, meringue, meat prod- 
ucts, and canned chicken, fruit pre- 
serves, sauces, soups, etc. Send for 
your 1959 Cost Per Serving Chart; 
Product Resume; Trail Packet 
Guide. Samples to Camp Directors 
and Dietitians on request. 


Quality Foods Since 1890 


“ — =. 
| . 


Beef Hash e Beef Chili Dinner 
Beef Mulligan e Beef Spaghetti 
Dinner e Beef Veg-A-Rice Dinner 


For the first time anywhere | 
Convenient Trail Packets chuck 


full of flavorful meat! Satisfy 
your meat hunger now with every 
tasty morsel. . . U.S. Government 


Cost per 





inspected and approved. 
serving as low as 21¢ for a large 


your campers will love singing Welte: for Biel 


, 8-ounce portion. 
these all-time favorite 


SPECIAL CAMP PRICES: AD. SEIDEL & SON INC. 
50¢ per slide 1245 W. Dickens Chicago 14 


$1.00 per slide é | . ‘ ; 4 
5%, y is — 4 


send for our catalogue of hits now! 


“ wee ‘ , aS i # x ; 
ca . BE, i 4 * se = . a ei e ze +5 - % 
P Sex : tie rf eg ee PR 46 . Ce 
2s Sia A ms Ya , 2 eee Bs: : as . oe 
B ¥ “ : a ° a Bee 2 Le es By , os 
= pia - 4 Pa Kell <2 258 7 
: — — *y ge > ae : a3 . ‘ Pe re x 
. : ‘ ee iy * a ee 3 2 
2 : 4 3 =e - 
| ay " 0 a ae, x % A 
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44 W. 48th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


songs, 
List, etc., now. 


- x y td ies 


344° x 4% — 





Eastern Office: 42 Lispenard Street, New York 13 
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Look...the perfect 
Camp Breakfast... 


Pillsburys Farina 


WHEAT CEREAL 


And you can get it FREE ...1 case of Farina for 


every 10 cases of Pillsbury H&R Mixes you buy 


Pillsbury’s Enriched Farina Wheat Cereal fits in perfectly with the kind of 
hardy breakfasts campers want and need, especially on chilly mornings. 
It’s nutritional, economical . . . takes only 2!» minutes to prepare. And 
just as important, kids love hot cereals. 

And now you can get it FREE! Pillsbury gives you one case of Enriched 
Farina Wheat Cereal for every 10 cases of Pillsbury H&R Mixes you order. 

Pillsbury H&R Mixes save you time and money. Simply open the bag, 
mix and bake. Pillsbury’s built-in supervision does the rest. You get unvary- 
ing quality ... inventory and waste are cut... portion costs are always 
known. 

For your convenience, fill out the order blank below and give it to your 
preferred distributor or Pillsbury representative. Or send it direct to The 
Pillsbury Company, Institutional Products, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 


USE THIS HANDY ORDER BLANK 


PANCAKE AND WAFFLE Gingerbread SPECIALTIES 

MIXES Brownie Pie Crust Mix 
Deluxe Griddle Angel Food Cake Donut Mix 
Waffle QUICK HOT BREAD MIXES Breader Mix 
Buttermilk Pancake Batter Mix 


Biscuit 
ia aaiaalia wiles Farina Wheat Cereal 
CAKE MIXES Plain Muffin vty Se real 
Lemon Chiffon Pie Filling 


White Cake Bran Muffin 
Chocolate Cake Corn Muffin “ROSTING MIXES 

Devils Food Cake Corn Bread Creamy White 

Lemon Gold Cake Sweet Roll & Creamy Fudge 

Yellow Cake Coffee Cake 

Orange Cake Hot Roll POTATO 

Spice Cake Deluxe Dinner Roll Chef Style Potato Flakes 


Name 

’ : al . . 
Camp or resort 
A ddre SS 


Preferred distributor 
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Day Camps— 


From City Streets 


To Woodland Trails 


By George T. Wilson 


_ SUMMER camp program of 
a public recreation deparment, 
conducted away from city streets, can 
become a most important phase of 
the community’s recreation § service 
for summer fun and education. The 
summer camp program of the De- 
partment of Municipal Recreation 
and Adult Education of Milwaukee 
serves more than 5,000 individuals 
during an eight-week summer session. 
The first week is set aside for camp 
staff institutes and for setting up 
camp. The season includes week-end 
camping, overnights, a camp _ place- 
ment program, field trips, one-day 
nature jaunts, and a day camp pro- 
gram. ) 
The program pays its own way ex- 
cept for leadership costs. Major 
items of expense are transportation, 
milk, craft material and other ex- 
pendable supplies. Some non-expend- 
ables have also been purchased out 
of camp income. 

The philosophy of the program is 
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best expressed by the simple facili- 
ties. All eight camps are nature-lore 
centered and stress trailside museums 
and interpretive programs using indi- 
genous resources. This may sound 
pretty fancy, but it all adds up to a 
policy that avoids “taking the city to 
the country.” 

Use of desirable areas has been ob- 
tained through cooperation of agen- 
cies such as county parks, state parks 
and forests, and conservation depart- 
ments. We are as choosy as possible 
about the natural resources of areas, 
and prefer to travel some distance in 
order to have them. The only essen- 
tial facilities outside of a good natural 
area (with woods, fields and a stream 
or marsh) are a good supply of test- 
ed pure water and separate toilet 
facilities for boys and girls. 

We like to make use of native ma- 
terials, constructing totem poles, 
benches and lean-tos. We rely heavi- 
ly on canvas tarpaulins, tents, twine 
and rope, and enterprising leaders 


and campers. Picnic tables furnished 
in state park or forest areas are used 
2s places to eat and for work tables. 
Cast off wooden table tops and saw 
bucks are sometimes used. An old- 
fashioned icebox (which can be kept 
locked) was donated. Children de- 
velop benches, signs, cupboards, ex- 
hibits, cages, and nature games that 
add to the camp unit. 

A large area where children can 
roam, with few restrictions being im- 
posed on their movement and ex- 
ploratory nature, is preferred to de- 
velop perception. Mass campouts are 
avoided to keep the camp experience 
free of “city congestion” of all kinds. 

Each day camp has a special fea- 
ture. Farm House Camp is also a 
week-end and overnight camp. Forest 
Lake has an old barn which supple- 
ments our tents and is used for craft 
work. Tepee Camp has a huge tepee 
as its headquarters. Although all 
camps carry out our basic philosophy 
to a high degree, Scuppernong Wil- 
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derness Camp achieves it best. 

Scuppernong Wilderness Camp, sit- 
uated 35 miles from Milwaukee in 
the Kettle Moraine Forest Area, is 
used by agreement with the Wiscon- 
sin Conservation Department and 
State Forest officials. The campsite is 
on a knoll separating hundreds of 
acres of deciduous and coniferous 
area. It is reached by a winding dirt 
road about a mile off the blacktop. 
The rough road limits public use but 
is ideal for our purpose and philoso- 
phy. 

Here on the breezy knoll (well- 
drained and insect free) under huge 
oaks, we set up our base tents, an 
army pyramidal for headquarters, an 
8’ x 10° wall tent and two 6 by 9’s, 
one serving as an infirmary. Two 
others are put up and taken down 
many times weekly by campers. 

The knoll has a permanent totem 
pole, a rustic trailside museum with 
Shelves, large wood signs, benches 
and other furniture made by camp- 
ers. A 40-gallon lister bag hangs 
from a tree to provide water for 
washing and craft purposes. A look- 
out tower warns of the approach of 
“strange cars,’ and Old Glory flies 
from a homemade flagpole. 

We believe every child ought to 
have the opportunity to enjoy a camp 
experience at a facility like this. 


seek a costs breakdown and ask for 
an inventory of supplies. Expendable 
equipment listed has been built up 
over a period of years, and much is 
used in our year-round outdoor edu- 
cation program. 


Anticipated Income 
35 boys and girls per 
week, $5 each for seven 
weeks 

Anticipated Expenditures 
Bus fees (Charter bonded 
carrier, 8 hours per day 
at $22 per day. Bus and 
driver remain at site for 
field trips and emer- 
gency) 7 weeks 
Milk at 6¢ per half-pint 
(Under governmental 
provision for surplus 
camp food and milk, this 
can be cut to about 3¢, 
total $40.) 
Expendable supplies 


$1225.00 


748.00 


71.40 
225.00 





$1044.40 

Contingent (If not used, 
this goes for non-expend- 
able supplies. ) 170.60 

Campkeeping 

2 scrub brushes, 2 can openers, 
1000 paper cups (hot and cold, used 
for program also,) 60 rolls paper 


The philosophy of the program is 


expressed by the simple facilities. 


Camps are nature-lore centered. 


Camp fee is based on cost of trans- 
portation, milk and expendables used. 
At Wilderness Camp the fee is $5.00 
per child per week (five days.) Sack 
lunches are carried. If a child on one 
of our 94 playgrounds wishes to go 
to camp but cannot because of lack 
of funds, a campership made possi- 
ble through gifts is available upon 
certification by the playground direc- 
tor. 

The Recreation Department bud- 
get underwrites leadership costs and 
non-expendable equipment. Day camp 
fees at our other camps vary from 
$2.00 to $6.00 per week. We use in- 
surance only on week-end camp peri- 
ods and this cost is included in the 
fee charged. 

Inquiries by persons interested in 
the day camping program usually 
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towels, 12 dishcloths, 12 dishtowels, 
1 gal. disinfectant, | gal. fly spray, 
50 Ibs. lime, hot pads, 60 pkgs. scour- 
ing pads, soap flakes or powder, 1000 
drinking straws, 72 rolls toilet paper, 
Dichloride crystals, 1 gal. bleach, 12 
yds. cheese cloth, carborundum stone, 
friction tape, 3 tweezers, | roll stove 
wire, 1 roll picture wire, 3 rolls scotch 
tape and dispenser, | roll wrapping 
paper. 
Program 

Fish hooks, lines, sinkers, corks, 
4 insect boxes, assorted nails and 
screws, 50’ rope, twine, flag and flag 
cord, | pt. alcohol, 24 water color 
paint sets, 24 tooth brushes for spat- 
ter prints, 1 gal. carbon tet., poster 
paper, 10 yds. cotton, 14 boxes cray- 
ons, 4 rolls luster lace, 12 show card 
paints, | pkg. construction paper, 


plaster of paris, 36 screening sheets 
5” x 7”, gummed tape, turpentine, 12 
pair scissors, | box leather scraps, 
scrapwood, | butterfly and | dip net, 
cans and jars, carbona, bulletin 
board, paper clips. 

First Aid Supplies 

Acmoline, adhesive tape, ammonia, 
bandage, band-aids, cotton, pocket 
pack for hikers, gauze pads, soap 
tourniquet, burn ointment, alcohol, 
stretcher. 

Shelter 

Pyramidal tent 12’ x 12’ with poles, 
Stakes, ropes; wall tent 8’ x 10; 2 
wall tents 6’ x 9’; tarp tent 12’ x 14’. 

Kitchen 

Ice box, 3 hand basins, fly sprayer, 
19 roasting forks, 2 large kettles and 
covers, 2 kitchen knives, soup ladle, 
10 gt. water pail, 2 dishpans, 2 fry- 
ing pans, aluminum pitcher, 2 spat- 
ulas, lifting tongs, reflector oven, 2 
iron pots. 

Campkeeping 

Wood bin for lunches, 5 wood 
benches made by campers, cooking 
screens and grills, 40 gal. lister bag, 
2 supply boxes. 

Program 

6 table bucks, 2 table tops, wood 
signs made by campers, terrarium, 
bulletin board, small animal cages, 
flagpole, display shelves, 3 humane 
traps, leather punches and tools, 24 
sketch and press boards, boxes, etc. 

Tools 

Garden rake, 2-man saw, shovel, 
toolchest containing 5 C-clamps, 2 
wood chisels 1” and 34”, draw shave, 
12 bits, 2 braces, 12 drills, hand 
drill, file, glass cutter, claw hammer, 
12 sloyd knives, 5 locks and keys, 2 
pliers, carpenter rule, sandpaper 
(various grades,) 12 coping saws and 
blades, cross cut saw, screwdriver, tin 
shears, square. 

Camp staff includes a director, a 
directress and a camp supervisor. The 
staff is supplemented by the bus driv- 
er and a boy who is a “graduate” of 
Scuppernong and acts as a camp 
aide. Pay scale ranges from 80¢ an 
hour for camp aides to $2.00 an hour 
for directors and specialists. An ex- 
perienced naturalist generally serves 
as director. 

The camp staff prides itself upon 
the development of skills in the out- 
doors. After a member has exhibited 
skill, understanding and appreciation 
of the outdoors during a number of 
years of work, he is made a member 
of “Knights of the Golden Owl Pel- 
let.” This award is a singular distinc- 
tion and expresses the philosophy of 
the entire program. 


—Mr. Wilson is Supervisor of Out- 
door Education Activities of Mil- 
waukee Public Schools. 
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Careful Plans Make Canoe Trips Fun 


Motivate 
Qualify 


Organize 


Burns Photo, Camp Deerham, Rhinelander, Wisc. 


By Irwin Simone 


FITEN directors hire young 

canoeing counselors with canoe- 
ing skills but no tripping experience. 
If such counselors are given a good 
guide to study, they will be able to 
plan and execute a canoe trip so that 
campers return in good health and 
high spirits. A brief outline of ma- 
terial such a guide would cover 
follows 

I. Planning 
Approach. 

A. First things first: The best safe- 
ty precaution for a director to take in 
planning a canoe trip is to select 
mature, well-trained counselors as trip 
leaders. This is an out-of-camp ac- 
tivity where any number of things 
can and often do happen, so choose 
leaders carefully. Above all, they 
should be able to enjoy their charges 
and have fun with them. 

A tripping counselor should be a 
Senior Life Saver and have canoeing 
and first aid skills. A ratio of one 
counselor to five campers should be 
maintained; at least two counselors 
should go on a wilderness trip. Thus, 
in case of accident or illness, one 
counselor can return to camp with 
the sick or injured. The other can 
finish the trip with the group. 


with an Objective 
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Always stress the importance of 
staying with the canoe in case of an 
upset. Almost every case of drowning 
has been caused by the canoeist try- 
ing to swim ashore without the canoe. 

B. Maps and their use: Get an 
authentic geological survey map of 
the water route to be covered and 
the surrounding country. Glue the 
map to a piece of cloth and water- 
proof it by spraying it front and back 
with plastic spray. Measure mileage 
exactly. 

Buy a good compass and learn how 
to use it. Always check each major 
change of direction with compass and 
map regardless of how well you think 
you know the area. 

C. Plan a leisurely trip—for fun. 
Campers remember longest the good 
times they had on out-of-camp trips, 
so plan and execute them well. Have 
time for swimming, fishing, cooking 
special dishes, taking side trips, camp 
fires and fun at night, reaching worth- 
while objectives, allowing campers to 
make choices whenever possible. 

D. Check ahead of time for the 
following: 

1. Paddling time. Consider the age 
and physical condition of the group, 
and whether the trip is by river or 
lake. Plan for a light day on the 
first and fourth days out. On the 
first day campers “break in” paddling 


muscles and on the fourth a rest is 
needed. Plan no more than 18 miles 
a day for teen-age girls nor more than 
25 for teen-age boys. Six hours of 
paddling is a good day’s work for the 
average camper. Remember the trip 
is for fun. 

2. Rapids and portages. No camp- 
er should undertake to run rapids. In 
a true rapid, not even the most skill- 
ed canoeist can be sure of getting 
through safely. Riffles are another 
thing; youngsters should be allowed 
to run these for the experience and 
thrill and to save time. 

Portages should be included in 
every wilderness trip as they are a 
part of the learning process. How- 
ever, do not include too many port- 
ages in one day and try to limit 
them to a half-mile in length. Plan 
to make camp at the end of a port- 
age or dam trail; it will save loading 
and unloading. In Canada, most port- 
ages have excellent campsites at 
either the beginning or end of trails, 
and the same is true at dam sites in 
canoe country of the northern United 
States. 

3. Water Supply. Drinking water 
from lakes and streams is not a good 
practice. All clear water is not free 
of germs. Boil water each evening 
for the next day’s supply. Water can 
also be treated with halazone tablets. 
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Beware of treating water from stag- 
nant pools or polluted streams. 

4. Provision pickup spots. Farms 
and fishing camps along the canoe 
route should be noted ahead of time 
in case food runs short in a remote 
area. Fresh eggs and vegetables may 
be bought at such places to give 
campers a balanced diet. 

S. Emergency call-in spots. Have 
a plan in case of accident or serious 
illness. Know the paddling time to a 
telephone from the most remote spot 
on your route. 

6. Campsites. Plan where you will 
spend the nights with your group. 
There is not much land left in the 
U. S. that is not private property. If 
you wish to camp on a farm or near 
a resort, ask permission ahead of 
time. Pick a spot near a beach, 1f 
possible, for swimming, dishwashing, 
washing and beaching of canoes. Do 
not, however, pitch camp on a sandy 
beach — you will have sand in your 
gear and food. Start looking for your 
campsite by 3 p.m.; try to find one by 
4; be on the campsite by 5. Making 
camp and cooking in semi-darkness 
is not a pleasant experience. 


Choosing Sites 


Prevailing winds should be studied 
and a campsite chosen that is shelter- 
ed from easterly winds which usually 
bring summer rains. Tents should 
face northwest and be away from big 
timber. 

Avoid questionable places for 
campsites. Make sure campers stay 
clear of resorts, taverns, etc. Avoid 
xther groups of children because of 
contagious diseases. 

Il. Motivation and 
for Canoe Trips. 

A. Have an overall camp calendar 
with canoe trips and other outstand- 
ing events listed. This helps prevent 
conflicts, and events can be planned 
well in advance. For instance, the 
camp's best riders may be looking 
forward to a canoe trip until they 
realize that the date conflicts with 
the horse show. A camp calendar 
helps in better planning and spacing 
of events to keep up interest through- 
out season. 

B. Stimulate interest in canoeing 
and canoe trips by out-of-camp ac- 
tivities via canoes. Plan cook-outs 
across the lake, exploration trips with 
the nature counselor via canoe, moon- 
light cruises and “float sings,” horse- 
back-canoe trips (one group of camp- 
ers rides to a designated spot and an- 
other paddles to it. The groups cook 
the evening meal together, enjoy the 
campfire and return to camp before 
sunset. The riders become paddlers 
on the return trip. 
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Qualifications 


C. Foster enthusiasm for canoe 
trips by distributing trip requirements, 
maps and a canoeing booklet to all 
cabins with campers who can pass 
the requirements. Camp libraries 
should have good books on canoeing, 
camp craft and outdoor cooking. The 
following might be included: 

“Canoeing,” American’ National 
Red Cross, Washington 13, D. C.: 
“Camp Cookery,” Kephart, Macmil- 
lan Company, Chicago, Ill.; and “The 
Way of the Wilderness,” C. Rustrum, 
Burgess Publishing Company, Minn- 
eapolis 15, Minn. 


Qualifying for Trips 


D. It is poor policy to allow camp- 
ers to take a canoe trip without some 
qualifying procedure. Your tripping 
program will be more popular and 
much safer if you have set require- 
ments for each type of canoe trip. 
Post requirements as soon as camp 
opens so that campers can get right 
to work on them. Allow campers to 
take trips according to their classi- 
fications. For example: 

A River Brave has passed basic 
canoeing skills and can swim 200 
yards. He will be allowed to take a 
one-day and one-night trip under 
close supervision on a local stream. 
Canoes are to stay within 50 yards 
of shore at all times. 

A Lake Brave has perfected the 
basic canoeing strokes and can swim 
300 yards. These campers are suited 
for a local three-day trip by river or 
lake, always staying within 100 yards 
of shore. 

A Voyager Brave has passed all of 
the skills required for an American 
Red Cross canoeing certificate and 
can swim 440 yards. They can quali- 


fy for extended wilderness travel. 

Little One-Feather can absorb just 
the bare fundamentals of canoeing 
but would love an overnight canoe 
trip. With a counselor in ¢very ca- 
noe and life jackets on each young- 
ster, they are perfectly safe on stream 
or small lake. 

E. Campers have to be built up to 
a trip physically and mentally to de- 
rive the fullest benefits from the ven- 
ture. Make sure they are in condition 
to paddle the planned route in the 
allotted time. Counselors should know 
the physical capabilities of the group, 
as well as their mental set. 

Require a definite number of hours 
of rough water paddling for the wil- 
derness trippers. This will give an in- 
dication of how the group will react 
to rough going. They should know 
how to paddle into the wind as well 
as how to run before it. 

It is wise for the group to have at 
least one cook-out across the lake or 
down river before the 10-day wilder- 
ness trip. This serves as a trial run; 
you can spot shirkers, size up pad- 
dlers and see how the group as a 
whole performs. 

F. Some camps use a trip clear- 
ance sheet. This is a printed form to 
be signed by camp nurse, camp di- 
rector, camp craft instructor, cabin 
counselor, canoeing and swimming in- 
structors. The sheet thus indicates 
that a camper has met all require- 
ments, is physically fit and is ready 
to go on the wilderness canoe trip. 


—Mr. Simone is Associate Professor 
of Physical Education and Swim- 
ming Coach at Grinnell College, 
and waterfront and tripping direc- 
tor at Camp Hillaway, Hackensack, 
Minn. 


A utensil box packed for 


a 21-day wilderness trip. 
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By Vincent J. Rian 


Part Il 


N ADDITION to being a service 
to youth, operation of a summer 
camp is also a business endeavor, In 
connection with this aspect of your 
operations, good accounting records 
can be of considerable help to you. 
They can help in pointing out trouble 
spots; they can aid you in your plan- 
ning; they can help in controlling your 
operations. 
Generally, 
will fairly 


accounting problems 
closely follow operating 
problems. A camp is actually en- 
gaged in many kinds of businesses 
within a single business. This condi- 
tion, in itself, presents certain prob- 
lems. You encounter in varying de- 
grees some of the aspects of many 
other businesses in addition to those 
peculiar to camp operation. You run 
hotels, restaurants, confectionery 
stores, sports activities, service func- 
tions, even minor medical services. 
This list is by no means all-inclusive. 

Should you, therefore, adopt ac- 
counting procedures peculiar to all 
these businesses for your own opera- 
tion? Actually, to do so would be 
impractical. Office and record keep- 
ing costs must be controlled like any 
other cost. On the other hand, the 
records you maintain should certainly 
be adequate. On what basis, then, 
should we approach this problem? 
How far should we go in building 
up accounting records? It seems to 
me the answers to these questions pri- 
marily depend on the following: 

(1) What control features are de- 
sirable? 

(2) What information help 
management improve efficiency of op- 
eration? 

| am referring here to accounting 
records over and above the bare ne- 
cessities required by taxing authori- 
ties and those needed to determine 
whether a profit or loss was made. 
First we'll discuss what control fea- 
tures may be desirable. Control fea- 
tures are built into accounting rec- 
ords for two purposes: 

(1) To control accuracy of 
ords themselves and 

(2) To effect control and account- 
ability of physical assets. 

Need for controlling accuracy of 
records is recognized and the only 
question involved is one of degree. 
However, controls which can be es- 
tablished over physical assets merit 
further consideration. 

How can records establish controls 
over assets? Properly devised records 
can tell you many things. You all 
realize the importance of billing your 


will 


rec- 
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ACCOUNTING: 


Tool for Better 


campers and the revenues you could 
miss if this was not done carefully. 
Depending on your policy, you may 
also bill for many other materials 
and services. These minor amounts 
when accumulated can be substantial. 
[hey may include items from camp 
store, transportation, laundry, cash 
advances, to name a few. Accounting 
records can be invaluable in prevent- 
ing loss of revenues from lack of 
billing. The secret is to have a prop- 
erly supervised routine system which 
will point out whether these items 
are all billed, partially billed or not 
billed. This is just one area where 
records can be utilized to effect con- 
trols. There are many other examples. 

Of no minor importance is control 
over costs. Part of the battle in con- 
trolling costs is knowing what they 
are. 

Some such as the 
camp store, produce revenue. You 
may or may not expect the camp 
store to be self-supporting. In either 
event knowing the operating results 
of this department is useful. 


departments, 


Camp Store 


For instance, you may find the 
store cannot be self-supporting. On 
the other hand maybe you're being 
too generous in setting prices. Off- 
hand, it seems to me this department 
snoull normally at least break even 
und probably show a profit. But to 


Camp Management 


revenues 
must be 


determine this 
and component 
matched. 

Once you know what the results 
are, you either accept them as being 
realistic or investigate further to de- 
termine the causes—which may be 
too low prices, not everything being 
billed, theft of merchandise or other 
causes. In any event, it is difficult to 
tell if the camp store is properly run 
unless the facts are known. 


accurately, 
costs 


Other Departments 


If this is true of the camp store, 
does it also apply to other depart- 
ments and activities. I think it does, 
even though they may produce no 
direct revenue. 

What are some of the benefits you 
can derive from knowing the cost of 
specific activities? If you can ex- 
amine costs of the various activities 
in relation to each other and to par- 
ticipation, you may find some are 
costly and _ ineffective. With this 
knowledge, you have several courses 
of action. You may either cut out 
an ineffective activity, curtail it or 
continue it as Is. 

If you decide to cut out or curtail 
the activity, funds saved may be used 
to increase effectiveness of a more 
acceptable present activity, start a 
new one or reduce overall costs. In 
any event, knowing the cost structure 
can help you improve or maintain 
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the effectiveness of your program. 

One camp department which rep- 
resents a large portion of total costs 
is the kitchen. In determining fees, 
this cost must be considered carefully. 
It is, therefore, very important that 
food costs be known and controlled. 

Of course, the type of meals served 
has a tremendous effect on overall 
cost. This you control by policy. But 
determining the type of food and 
meals you plan to serve does not 
entirely solve your problem. 

Excess quantities of food may be 
purchased. Buying may be done in 
quantities insufficient to obtain price 
concessions. Delivery shortages may 
exist. Employees or others may dip 
into your food supply for personal 
use. 

Controls insuring that these types 
of losses are kept at a minimum are 
necessary. Someone should be respon- 
sible for checking deliveries. If you 
maintain a warehouse, canned and 
packaged foods may be received and 
stored there. Kitchen personnel 
should withdraw from the warehouse 
on signed requisitions. Thus, part of 
the food is placed under fairly ade- 
quate phys: J control. 


Check Deliveries 


Meats and produce will probably 
be delivered direct to the kitchen. 
Someone in the kitchen should be 
assigned to checking in direct food 
purchases. This responsibility should 
be specifically assigned and under- 
stood. ; 

Spot checking at intervals im- 
proves effectiveness of control. Re- 
gardless of how receiving is handled, 
provision should be made to be cer- 
tain you are getting what you or- 
dered. 

One of the hardest items to control 
is cost of food used in meal prepara- 
tion. This depends on type of food 
served, amount to be served and 
number of people being served. You, 
of course, can set up an elaborate 
costing system. You also can depend 
solely on the discretion of your chef. 
What method of control you should 
use depends on the size of the camp. 

One method that should be feasi- 
ble for medium and smaller camps 
might be simply determining average 
cost per meal per person served. This 
necessitates knowing how many meals 
are served. You should be able to do 
this quite accurately by maintaining 
a daily count. This figure is simply 
divided into the cost of food con- 
sumed to give cost per meal. 

Determining cost of food con- 
sumed is a little more difficult, but 
by studying your purchasing policy 
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it can be done. For instance, you 
buy meat, vegetables, etc., every so 
often and the period between pur- 
chases indicates use. This is not as 
accurate as taking an inventory but 
it will give you some idea of the cost 
of food consumed during a given 
period. 

Cost of canned and packaged 
foods for the same period can be de- 
termined by pricing out requisitions 
(if they are used.) If you don’t have 
a warehouse, cost can be determined 
by requiring kitchen personnel to 
check off on a prepared list each case 
of food used. 

Meal Cost Average 

If you have maintained an ade- 
quate count of number of meals 
served, at the end of the season you 
can easily calculate average cost of 
each meal. This is valuable in com- 
paring with prior years, in planning 
for next season and in judging effec- 
tiveness of your kitchen personnel. 

The information is available for 
knowing and controlling costs. The 
way you set up your records deter- 
mines their usefulness. Costs can be 
accumulated on a departmental basis 
in the smallest of operations without 
a great deal of difficulty or addition- 
al record-keeping. A_ practical ap- 
proach should be taken—to allocate 
every minute cost to each department 
and activity would accomplish little. 

Major costs such as labor, material 
and supplies can usually be quite 
easily allocated. Some of your other 
costs fall naturally into specific de- 
partments. If you analyze your op- 
eration, you'll find that the list of 
major expenses applicable to each de- 
partment is not too long. This means 
the problem of recording on a de- 
partmental and activity basis is much 
simpler than you may think. 


Cost and Revenue 


It costs are accumulated on a de- 
partmental basis, revenues (other 
than tuition fees) should be broken 
down on the same basis. Of course, 
not all departments directly produce 
revenue. However, for those that do, 
a comparison with applicable costs 
becomes a simple matter and pro- 
vides base information for manage- 
ment to appraise operations and aid 
in making decisions. 

There are many other ways your 
accounting records and _ procedures 
can be valuable in controlling opera- 
tions and analyzing costs. To illus- 
trate one further point, let’s consider 
the matter of tuition fees, Generally, 
your tuition is set to cover a multiple 


of costs while still being high enough, 
in the case of private camps, to pro- 
duce a profit. 

A portion of these fees could real- 
istically be allocated to, say, the res- 
taurant operation. This, of course, 
would necessitate setting a value on 
each meal—but this could be done 
quite easily on an average basis. 
Knowing approximately how many 
campers will be attending your camp, 
it would be fairly easy to establish, 
before the season starts, a figure of 
what you expect the kitchen to pro- 
duce. Either periodically during the 
season, at the end of each period 
and/or at the end of your season, 
you can compare actualities with 
forecasts. We can carry this even 
further—incentives go a long way in 
controlling costs. It might be advan- 
tageous to pay your chef partially on 
an incentive plan geared to kitchen 
costs. I’m sure there would be some 
dangers in such an arrangement, but 
such a plan might be worthy of con- 
sideration. 

This idea, of course, does not have 
to be limited to the kitchen. Careful 
planning in advance should pay large 
dividends. An operating budget set- 
ting forth all costs is an excellent 
device in helping you plan the season. 
This budget should be prepared on 
the same basis you maintain your 
records. If you break down your 
costs departmentally and by activities, 
prepare the budget in the same man- 
ner. This permits easy comparison. 


Aid in Planning 


One of the great values of having 
departmental cost records is their aid 
in future planning. They provide a 
starting point and something tangible 
to work from. Budgets or forecasts 
can also be worked into a cash flow 
sheet, which will aid you in foresee- 
ing what your cash requirements or 
excesses may be, and when they will 
exist. 

It is obvious this information is 
valuable for camp operation during 
the season. It is also very helpful in 
planning and timing camp expansion 
and major renovation and repair pro- 
jects. Since the major portion of your 
cash is normally received during a 
short period, careful planning of its 
use becomes increasingly important. 


—The author is associated with the 
firm of Broeker & Hendrickson, 
certified public accountants of St. 
Paul, Minn. This article is based 
on a portion of Mr. Rian’s talk at 
the last national convention of 
ACA. Part I of this article appeared 
in the February issue. 
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Poison Ivy Leaves 


Poison Oak Leaves 


Poison Ivy-Oak 


Prevention Discussed 


—" IVY and poison oak rep- 
resent an almost universal prob- 
lem throughout the United States and 
southern sections of Canada. The 
best medical estimate is that eight 
people out of 10 are more or less 
susceptible to these poisonous plants, 
and the plants themselves are indi- 
genous to 94.8% of all counties in 
our country. The only state com- 
pletely free of poison ivy and poison 
oak is Nevada. ‘ 

The hazard of poison ivy and pol- 
son oak is insidious. Plants are not 
always easy to identify, as they take 
on a variety of shapes and forms. 
They grow as climbing vines, ground 
creepers, stocky herbaceous bushes. 
While leaf formation is normally uni- 
form—‘Leaves of three, let it be” 
the leaves themselves are by no 
means uniform in shape or appear- 
ance. 

Most insidious of all is the poison- 
ous element that makes these plants 
dangerous. The skin irritant of pol- 
son ivy, poison oak and poison su- 
mac is the same toxic agent, a non- 
volatile substance called urushiol. Be- 
cause it is non-volatile and hence 
does not dissipate when exposed to 
the air, urushiol is extremely long 
lasting. This virile poison permeates 
the plants it infests—not only the 
leaves but the roots, stem and fruit 
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By Robert J. Langs, M. D. 


as well. Even after the plant is dead, 
the poison remains potentially dan- 
gerous for months to come. Thus 
urushiol poisoning can readily be 
contracted from dry poison ivy or 
poison oak leaves that have fallen 
to the ground. Extremely severe cases 
of poisoning can be caused by the 
smoke of camp fires made from brush 
or logs to which dead tendrils of 
poison ivy are still attached. Thus, 
last summer’s crop of poison ivy or 
oak is still a menace this year. 

Most camps of course, take stren- 
uous precautions to protect campers 
and staff from poison ivy and poison 
oak. They do their best to eradicate 
plants in the immediate vicinity of 
camp by using chemicals, usually in 
the form of sprays. But this is effec- 
tive only if it reaches all growing 
plants. Poison ivy and poison oak 
are tough and perennial. A fragment 
of root left in the ground will sprout 
anew with minimum encouragement, 
and reseeding is virtually impossible 
to prevent. 

The extent of poison ivy and poi- 
son oak hazard for summer camps 
has been highlighted by findings of 
a recent national survey of summer 
camp directors, Questionnaires were 
sent to approximately 10,000 camp 
directors throughout the United 
States, and 2,643 replies were re- 


ceived. The results of the survey, 
when tabulated, were as follows: 

Camps indicating a poison 

ivy and/or poison oak 

problem 80.5% 

Directors who consider plant 

poisoning of concern to 

parents 63.0 

Camps indicating poisonous 

plants interfere with camp 

activities 41.0 

Camps forced from time 

to time to send campers 

home because of plant 

poisoning 29.0 

Directors who believe camp 

attendance is reduced 

because of fear of 

poisonous plants 27.0 

This is the scope of the problem 
for camps. Non-medical approaches 
have been unable to cope with the 
Situation, and no amount of warning 
or restriction has protected young- 
sters from contact with these plants. 
What, then, has the physician been 

able to contribute to this problem? 
Until recently, very little aside from 
therapy of the lesions. Since 1829, 
we have known that extracts from 
the poison ivy or oak leaf can pro- 
vide greatly enhanced immunity 
against the lesions they cause. Yet, 
we were unable to utilize this knowl- 
edge because we couldn’t get the 
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needed substances out of the plant 
in a form suitable for human inges- 
tion. 

After many years of experimenta- 
tion in medical laboratories all over 
the country, Margaret B. Strauss, Di- 
rector of the Allergy Laboratory, 
University Hospital, New York, final- 
ly solved this medical riddie about 
10 years ago. Painstaking research 
followed on the part of many physi- 
cians, and it was my privilege to 
climax these studies of clinical tests, 
using the product which had been 
evolved—Aqua Ivy Tablets. 

The studies produced a great deal 
of data and the following are some 
of the highlights: 

One test group was 254 members 
of the U. S. Coast Guard clearing 
brush along the ivy-infested banks of 
the Mississippi River. Over 50% of 
these men had had poison ivy the 
previous year. After a six-week peri- 
od, 95% of those given the tablets 
had clinical immunity of ivy poison- 
ing for that entire summer. 


Test 

The tablets were given to 50 camp- 
ers; all developed season-long im- 
munity. In contrast, among co-camp- 
ers not taking the tablets, 20% con- 
tracted ivy-poisoning that summer. 
Another group of 26 children with 
a past history of poison ivy were 
given the tablets. Once again, the 
material proved to be nearly 100% 
clinically effective. The tablets were 
almost entirely without side effects 
and were safe in the studies with 
children. 

What this and other data mean to 
you and your campers is that physi- 
clans can now suggest an answer to 
the poison ivy-oak problem: built-in 
immunity in tablet form which can 
be acquired before exposure and will 
last throughout the outdoor season. 

The safety of Aqua Ivy Tablets 
has been so well established that offi- 
cial approval has been granted for 
over-the-counter sale to the general 
public without medical prescription. 
It should be mentioned that the time 
is already at hand to begin the pro- 
gram of immunization, since studies 
show that this undertaking is best 
initiated one to three months before 
the ivy season. 

‘“Leaves-of-three” should no longer 
symbolize a dreaded source of suffer- 
ing, but should soon become a mark 
of an old problem now medically 
solved. 


—Dr. Langs, formerly of the U. S. 
Public Health Service, is now with 
Albert Einstein College of Medi- 
cine, New York City. 
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Why Don’t You 


“SRKELL” 


Your Camp to Schools? 


Camp owners and directors can encourage school administrators to 


begin a school camping program, using their camps for the program. 


By Jonah D. Margulis 


S YOUR camp empty in the spring or fall of every 

year? Why not put it to use? 

In a recent survey of 111 district, city, and village su- 
perintendents of New York State public elementary schools 
systems where there was no school camping program, 75% 
felt that there was a need for a public school sponsored 
camping program for elementary school children in their 
areas, 

While the majority of New York State superintendents 
were in favor of initiating school camping programs, they 
indicated that obstacles, such as lack of funds, campsites, 
and “qualified” staff, have prevented them from beginning 
camping programs. 

Here is what a camp owner or director can do to en- 
courage school administrators to begin a school camping 
program, and perhaps, use his camp and facilities for the 
program. 

Finances 

If the school administrator claims finances prevent him 
from having a camping program, point out how, with little 
or relatively small expense, school systems can set up suit- 
able programs for camping and outdoor education. 

Some schools are able to operate school camp programs 
at a minimal expense to the school, with campers contrib- 
uting most of the cost involved. Average cost in New York 
State for school camping was $1.78 per child per day. 
Costs vary depending upon the need for substitute teachers, 
rental cost of site and facilities, bus service and incidentals. 

For a school administrator who fails to see how his 
school could have a camping program correlated with his 
curriculum without having to draw on school or district 
funds, you can illustrate how this is done with the follow- 
ing examples: 

San Diego City schools utilize their school saving pro- 
gram for a long-range saving plan for camp fees. Some 
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children start saving in the third, fourth and fifth grades 
for the school camp experience. 

Other districts participating in the San Diego City 
County Camp Commission program have been helped by 
the cooperative efforts of Parent-Teacher Associations or 
service organizations in establishing revolving loan funds. 

Many schools have developed work experience programs 
and money raising projects such as paper collections and 
sales, carnivals, special performances, etc. 


Campsites and Facilities 

Campsites and finances are, in themselves, interwoven 
and seem to be the major stumbling blocks for many school 
administrators. Common practice of 72% of the public 
schools of New York State with camping programs is to 
rent existing private facilities. This eliminates spending 
energies and money for creation of new sites and facilities. 

Croton-Harmon Schools, Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y., are 
fortunate in finding a 20-acre camp site and facilities not 
more than five miles from the school. The organization 
that operates the camp for exceptional children is also 
fortunate. The school campers, while engaging in con- 
servation work, are actually helping to maintain and im- 
prove the camp. 

Staff 

Third major deterrent given by school administrators 
for not having school camping programs was their belief 
that a trained school camp staff was needed. 

A camp owner, when “selling” his camp to the school 
administrator or school board, can quote the following: 

Administrators of 61% of the schools surveyed that are 
now sponsoring camping programs feel that previous camp- 
ing experience is not essential for teachers of the classes 
involved. 

One-third of the school camping situations have been 
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operated by administrators and instructional staffs who 
had no previous camping experience. 

The staff of one school camping program consists of 
teachers, resource persons, parents, and lay persons. In- 
dividual parents or groups of parents, and, in some cases, 
interested persons who do not have children in school, 
help in the capacity or area where they can best contribute. 

Staffs of New York State public schools who have camp- 
ing programs vary. Staffs ranged from a camp director- 
teacher, camp mother, classroom teacher, and four high 
school students for a five-day camp session to a one-day 
camping session under the direction of two administrators, 
music, art, physical education and science teachers, and a 
nurse and two members of the cafeteria staff. 

In-service training for teachers in school camping is done 
by means of experts in camping, resource persons, con- 
ferences, workshops, institutes, and meetings of staff and 
administrator or camping consultant. 

As many student-teachers as available were used to aid 
the classroom teacher at the camp site. 

Sixty per cent of those responsible for operation of 
school camping programs stated they would prefer to 
ave a professional camp director handle administrative 
details at their own camp sites. 

These significant facts, coupled with the opinions of 
two-thirds of administrators now operating a camping 
program who feel that camping experience is not essential 
for teachers, should encourage administrators and teachers 
who feel uneasy about beginning school camping programs. 

Additional “Selling” Points 

One of the most significant facts uncovered in the sur- 
vey of public school camping programs was the mis- 
understanding by many educators and non-educators of 
the basic philosophy of school camping programs. Much of 
the opposition to school camping stemmed from their be- 
lief that school camping programs are used primarily for 
recreational purposes instead of being correlated with 
school curriculum. 

Camp owners should disseminate information defining 
the scope and limitations of school camping to educators 
and non-educators who are presently opposed to school 
camping programs because of this misunderstanding. 

In order to avoid negative reactions on the part of 
parents and the community at large, terms and objectives 
of school camping should be clearly stated. By using such 
terms as “school-study camp” or “school-resource camp,” 
there may be less opposition to the proposed plan. 

Camp directors can recommend that surveys be made 
by ACA Sections to determine availability of desirable 
camp sites and facilities, their locations, and the cost of 
rental of the sites and facilities for use by schools. 

Camp directors should write for “Outdoor Education,” 
a “newsletter for the exchange of ideas on School Camp- 
ing and Outdoor Education,” Editor, Julian W. Smith, 
College of Education, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich., to obtain up-to-date information dealing 
with school camping. 

Outdoor education workshops, school administrators’ 
conferences and conventions, etc., will give camp directors 
an opportunity to meet educators and to tell them about 
their camps and facilities. There is nothing unethical about 
this. Julian Smith reports that in some communities school 
camping programs have been initiated through the endeav- 
ors of interested laymen. 

So, if you want to get maximum use of your camp, get 
out and “sell” your camp to educators and Parent-Teacher 
Associations, service organizations, and veterans and 
church groups. Sign them up now for the spring months. 


—Mr. Margulis is associated with the Board of Education, 
Buffalo, New York. 
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Neat light pack by day—resilient comfort by 
night. Sleeping bags filled with Celacloud ace- 
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Help Your Campers 


By Walter L. Meyer 


A COOL evening in last August 
. . . Camp’s traditional farewell 


banquet. The voices of 104 boy 
campers and 40 staff members re- 
sound merrily over the lake as one 
song follows another. There is the 
customary distribution of camp news- 
paper, souvenir pens and pennants, 
and then the program shifts to the 
pier on the lake front. Here the boys 
set afloat paper plates bearing lighted 
candles. The year “1958,” fashioned 
in bright lights, appears dramatically 
some distance from shore, as a dark 
craft floats silently along. More 
songs: “Auld Lang Syne,” “If You 
Want to be a Camper,” “Tell Me 
Why,” “Kum Ba Ya” and others fill 
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—Camp Adventure Photo 


Knjoy Group Singing 


the cool night air, lending a _ heart 
warming glow to the entire colorful 
ceremony. 

Anything unusual about this camp 
closing? Probably not. Camps have 
always had farewell dinners and clos- 
ing ceremonies. However — the scene 
occurred at a camp that had been, 
up until four weeks before summer's 
end, a non-singing camp. 

Last summer I came to this camp 
near the end of July. The director 
was so apprehensive about the kind 
of reception his campers might give 
to a song leader that I was introduc- 
ed simply as “our surprise program 
for tonight.” For the remainder of 
the day and throughout the evening 
meal, campers amused _ themselves 
guessing what their guest entertainer 
could be — baseball player, come- 


dian, movie actor, weight lifter, water 
skier. 

Near the meal’s end a birthday 
cake appeared and as it was carried 
to the birthday camper’s table, the 
familiar “Happy Birthday” was spon- 
taneously sung with increasing vigor 
as voices joined in. Sung? It sounded 
about as discordant and unmelodic as 
boys’ voices can — particularly when 
they want to sound that way. That 
singing was an unfamiliar, if not un- 
popular, phase of life at this camp 
was apparent. A group singing pro- 
gram would be a challenge, indeed. 

After dinner I stepped before them 
and announced we were about to 
launch a new satellite: “Satellite Jack- 
pine.” I demonstrated the pattern of 
sounds and motions to accompany 
the launching, and they followed my 
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directions with unrestrained _ glee. 
Then I taught them how to count in 
Japanese and showed them how the 
numbers could be uttered in a rhyth- 
mic manner accompanied by hand- 
clapping and arm-flinging motions. 
Next, I told them that in my travels 
to over 40 nations I had learned 


their attitudes about a number of 
things including girls, they may nev- 
ertheless continue to shy away from 
singing if it has now taken on a 
“sissy” status in their opinion. Girls 
may likewise lose their natural attrac- 
tion to music when it is a tiring and 
boring experience in the hands of an 


Singing in camp should first of 


all be fun. Happy, smiling 


faces bring forth happy sounds. 


many new and interesting songs — 
like “Ten Green Bottles” that British 
soldiers like to sing as they march 
along. They clapped hands _ rhyth- 
mically and sang as I singled out cer- 
tain groups in the audience, and so 
“Ten Green Bottles” took on a play- 
game approach. The response was 
LOUD and happy. Then they accom- 
panied the singing of “Aye Chiapane- 
cas” with laugh-provoking gestures. 
They acted out parts of a ball game 
with lusty cheers and boos, became 
vendors vying with one another in 
selling score cards and hot roasted 
peanuts —- all part of “Take Me Out 
to the Ball Game.” 

The fun reached its highest pitch 
when camp director, camp nurse, 
cook, counselors, et al gave out with 
their extemporaneous versions of the 
hula-hop to the strains of the “Ha- 
waiian War Chant.” My color film, 
“Music Is My Magic Carpet” follow- 
ed for 24 minutes, and a whole hour 
had fairly flown by. The young au- 
dience was looking for more. Now 
they were singing, yes, singing songs 
like “Swing Low Sweet Chariot” and 
“Down in the Valley.” Just once 
through and they had learned the ap- 
pealing Danish round: “Rosen Fra 
Fyn.” Next, the African “Kum Ba 
Ya.” They were singing in soft, sur- 
prisingly hushed voices. They actual- 
ly sounded good — were quite sur- 
prised that they did — and loved it! 

Young boys tend to disapprove of 
such matters in life as eating spinach, 
washing behind the ears, anything 
that smacks of “school stuff,” and, of 
course, girls. They do have a child’s 
natural love for music. But all too 
often tedious, boring musical exer- 
cises and babyish songs have made 
them regard regular music period 
with distaste. 

As boys grow older and change 
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inflexible and uninspired — school 
teacher. 

Singing in camp should, first of all, 
be fun. Happy, smiling and laughing 
faces bring forth happy sounds. And 
if the sounds are at first too spirited 
and too loud — what matter? At 
least there is 100% participation, for 
when singing ts joyous and loud 
enough, timid ones will join in. So 
also will confirmed non-singers. 

Yes, make it a fun session. Make 
it real audience participation by in- 
jecting action songs with gestures, 
stunt songs that permit groups to re- 
spond in friendly competition; use 
skits that can be staged without re- 
hearsal. Then try a round or two. 
Now is the time, without tipping your 
hand as to what you're up to, for a 
soothing, quiet-time song. Lead them 
into it without apology. Set the pace 
and tempo with your own facial ex- 
pression and easy-to-follow hand ges- 
tures. Softer. Still softer —- make it 
a dramatic thing. The more your au- 
dience is unfamiliar with this type of 
response, the more it will be stirred 
and entranced. 

Showmanship, salesmanship, ap- 
plied psychology, all have a place in 
community or group singing. These 
are gained through experience and 
still more experience, a leader be- 
comes able to sense the mood of a 
group, to meet that mood with the 
right selection of songs or stunts, and 
then to guide the group along. 

But remember that the thought up- 
permost in the camper’s mind when 
he chooses a camp is to have fun. 
If he is to look forward to a singing 
period with joyous anticipation, he 
must get fun out of it. This spirit of 
fun in a group situation helps to gen- 
erate the spirit of fellowship. By sing- 
ing together, people are drawn closer 
together and singing becomes a social 


force welding the camp into a unified 
whole. 

Good singing should, of course, be 
encouraged. This has the most appeal 
to children beyond “small fry” stage. 
To induce his audience to strive for 
soft, mellow tones, the leader can set 
the stage by the way he introduces 
the song, by speaking in a low, soft 
voice — perhaps saying a few words 
about it to present a mental picture. 
Get a group of any age level to sound 
good and they will love you for it. 
You lead the way, and as inevitably 
as day follows night, as_ interests 
deepen and expand and seek even 
greater knowledge or skill in some 
new or unfamiliar idea that has cap- 
tured our attention — in just such a 
way, an awakened interest in music 
and singing can lead to further de- 
velopment. 

Good song leaders are a definite 
asset to any camp. The obvious ques- 
tion follows: can camp counselors be- 
come song leaders? The answer is: 
Yes, why not? As a counselor he its 
already a leader. To carry over this 
leadership capacity into leading a 
song he needs to be genuinely inter- 
ested in that. If he’s really sincere 
about wanting to lead his campers in 
singing, he will readily visualize him- 
self in this role — and seeing your- 
self do what you want to do is the 
best possible starting point, Belief in 
one’s self is half the battle. 


Be Enthusiastic 


A sense of rhythm he can convey 
to his audience, and the ability to 
carry a tune are, to be sure, definite 
assets. But even if he is weak in these 
needs, the leader can still warm up 
his followers to the point where they'll 
“sound off” from the very sparks of 
his enthusiasm. Enthusiasm is conta- 
gious. Add to it a pleasant disposition 
or good humor and you have an un- 
beatable combination. 

Finally, be prepared. This means 
knowing your song material and add- 
ing constantly to it. Never try to lead 
a song unless you are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with it. Practice before a mir- 
ror and watch your facial expressions. 
Smile. Be cheerful. And _ practice, 
practice, practice. Look for any op- 
portunity to lead a song. With each 
success you gain more and more con- 
fidence. And confidence is a song 
leader’s most vital requirement. 


—Mr. Meyer is a song leader who 
has traveled to more than 40 na- 
tions throughout the world, teach- 
ing his “Songobatics” to groups of 
all sizes and ages. 
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CAMP-GUARD 


Fareul: Kuow- 


THESE SEALS MEAN 
SAFER SUMMER FUN 


an 
PROTECT YOUR CAMP o™ 
WITH CAMP-GUARD 
INSURANCE 


SPECIAL RISKS DIVISION 
NEN TAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: 
310 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


CONTI 





PARENTS WANT CAMP-GUARD 
PROTECTION FOR THEIR CHILDREN 


When choosing a camp for their children, Parents look for the 
Camp-Guard and Parents’ Magazine seals. They know that the camp that 
displays these seals offers protection against the medical expenses of Accidents 
and Sickness and is a safer camp for their children. Offer this extra feature— 


Continental’s Camp-Guard Insurance makes more parents choose your camp. 


WE FURNISH 
MERCHANDISING AIDS 
TO HELP YOU 
ADVERTISE 


CAMP-GUARD 
OFFERS 
THESE 
OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES 


CONTINENTAL 
MAKES 
PAYMENT 

EASY FOR YOU 


The pulling power of the Camp-Guard and Parents’ Magazine Seals has 

been proved. They identify your camp as one that provides the finest medical 
expense protection available. We supply you with sticker Seals for your 
letterheads and brochures, and with mailing enclosures which let parents know 
your camp is a safe camp — the best camp — for their children. 


@ PROTECTS ALL CAMPERS AND YOUR ENTIRE STAFF — 

one contract covers your entire enrollment and your entire staff. It protects 
campers on camp premises or while participating in camp activities — and 
for two extra days before and after their camp stay while traveling to or from 
camp. And there’s no limit on the number of accidents and sicknesses covered. 


@ PAYS HOSPITAL, NURSE, SURGICAL AND DOCTOR BILLS — 
up to the limit of the plan you choose, for as long as 26 weeks. Expenses 

of physician, surgeon or nurse employed or engaged by the 

camp owner are excluded. 


@ PROVIDES ACCIDENTAL DEATH AND DISMEMBERMENT 
BENEFITS — when loss occurs within 26 weeks of the accident — 
according to the liberal policy schedule. 


@ COVERS DREAD DISEASES — polio, leukemia, typhoid, rabies, 
tetanus, encephalitis, tularemia, scarlet fever, diphtheria and spinal meningitis 
for hospital, nurse, surgery and doctor expenses up to the limit of the plan 
you choose and for as long as 26 weeks. Expenses of physician, surgeon 

or nurse employed or engaged by the camp owner are excluded. 


You pay nothing in advance and nothing during the camp season until 

the first day of your last camp session. By that time you will have collected 
all of your premium and will know exactly how many persons have been 
covered, making it extremely easy to figure the total premium due. Then you 
make only one lump-sum payment prior to camp closing 

thus keeping your clerical work to a minimum. 





CYoose THE CAMP-GUARD 


PLAN THAT BEST MEETS 
YOUR NEEDS 


75¢ a week per camper 


Pays Medical Expense Up To: 
$2500 for each ACCIDENT 
$2500 for each specified DREAD DISEASE 
$2500 for each other SICKNESS 


Provides: 

$2500 for accidental death, loss of two limbs, loss of one 
limb and sight of one eye or loss of sight of both eyes 
$1875 for accidental loss of one arm or leg 

$1250 for accidental loss of one hand or foot or sight of one 
eye 


1 For Resident Organizational and Church Camps 


50¢ a week per camper 


Pays Medical Expense Up To: 
$2000 for each ACCIDENT 
$2000 for each specified DREAD DISEASE 
$ 500 for each other SICKNESS 


Provides: 

$2000 for accidental death, loss of two limbs, loss of one 
limb and sight of one eye or loss of sight of both eyes 
$1500 for accidental loss of one arm or leg 

$1000 for accidental loss of one hand or foot or sight of one 
eye 


2 For Resident Organizational and Church Camps 


SRP 6990-C SRR 6986-D SRP 1143-A 


Gentlemen: 


For Resident Church Camps Only 
40¢ a week per camper 


Pays Medical Expense Up To: 
$1000 for each ACCIDENT 
$1000 for each specified DREAD DISEASE 
$ 250 for each other SICKNESS 


Provides: 

$1000 for accidental death, loss of two limbs, loss of one 
limb and sight of one eye or loss of sight of both eyes 

$ 750 for accidental loss of one arm or leg 

$ 500 for loss of one hand or foot or sight of one eye 


{ For Day Camps Only—Organizational and 


Church 
25¢ a week per camper 


Pays Medical Expenses Up To: 
$2000 for each ACCIDENT 


Provides: 


$2000 for accidental death, loss of two limbs, loss of one 
limb and sight of one eye or loss of sight of both eyes 


$1500 for accidental loss of one arm or leg 


$1000 for accidental loss of one hand or foot or sight of one 
eye 


Organizational and Church 
25¢ a weekend per camper 


5 For Weekend Camp Only—(1-3 days)— 


Pays Medical Expense Up To: 
$2000 for each ACCIDENT 


Provides: 

$2000 for accidental death, loss of two limbs, loss of one 
limb and sight of one eye or loss of sight of both eyes 
$1500 for accidental loss of one arm or leg 


$1000 for accidental loss of one hand or foot or sight of 
one eye 


These plans are not available to residents of the state of Iowa. 


Plans For Private Camps are Available Upon Request. 


Please send me detailed information about Camp-Guard Insur- 


ACT TODAY! 


[] Organizational Camps 


(Check One) 


See Your Continental Agent 


| would also like to receive a copy of the New 


or Broker or mail this post- . 
age-free card for further 


details and a copy of the Name 


1959 Camp Planning Calendar. 





1959 Camp Planning Calen- 
Address 





dar. THERE’S NO OBLIGA- 


TION. City 








established 1897 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


A pioneer and leader in all forms of accident and health insurance, 
Continental has paid over $1 billion in claims and other payments 
to policyholders and their beneficiaries. 


Continental Casualty Company, as a member of the Continental-National 
Group, is one of America’s largest, strongest insurance institutions 
and issues over 3% million policies and certificates each year. 


Outstanding protection and specialized service—like CAMP-GUARD 
INSURANCE —have made CONTINENTAL “America’s No. 1 
Accident and Sickness Insurance Company.”® 


Postage 
Will bePaid 
b 


Addressee 


Special Risks Division 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


310 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 





Better Conservation Leadership 


Gives Campers “Roots in the Land” 


HE HEART of camping—organ- 

ized or unorganized—is the out- 
of-doors. Likewise, the heart of a 
camp program should center around 
the outdoors—enjoying, knowing, and 
using nature effectively without de- 
stroying the environment. 

More and more camp directors are 
becoming concerned about “graduat- 
ing’ campers who have learned little 
or nothing about the out-of-doors and 
have not gained favorable attitudes 
about nature and man’s dependency 
upon natural resources and their con- 
servation. The question is, “Where 
do I get qualified leadership and how 
can I use it effectively?” 

Leadership in nature and conserva- 
tion is scarce and will be scarce un- 
til camp directors and school admin- 
istrators make their needs known to 
colleges and other training institu- 
tions. Camp positions in nature rec- 
reation must also be attractive in 
terms of status and remuneration. 
When a capable leader is found, he 
can give pre-service and in-service 
training to other counselors. This is 
especially important in decentralized 
camps. 

The nature leader has worked long 
and hard for his training and expert- 
ence. In addition to having the per- 
sonal attributes required of all coun- 
selors, he must have a genuine en- 
thusiasm for nature, be alert to na- 
tural phenomena, curious, and have 
a working knowledge of the natural 
sciences — botany, zoology, geology 
and astronomy. Field training is es- 
sential, preferably with an ecological 
approach where the student gains 
first-hand experience of living things 
in relation to their environment. The 
good nature counselor need not be 
a “walking encyclopedia” of nature 
lore, for Knowledge of “things” is 
not enough. Poorly trained nature 
leaders have killed children’s interest 
in nature by requiring them merely 
to collect and identify so many leaves, 
insects and rocks. Identification is 
too often an end in itself. The leader 
must make nature exploration fun, 
exciting and _ challenging. Games, 
crafts, hikes, campouts, service pro- 
jects, nature trails, exhibits, movies, 
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and dramatics are used by the na- 
ture leader to accomplish his objec- 
tives. 


Leadership Training 


Fortunately, colleges and organi- 
zations are providing opportunity for 
teachers, camp personnel and other 
interested adults to get necessary field 
training. This is often carried out in 
camps. Plants, animals and minerals 
are studied in their natural setting. 
First-hand experience is gained in 
soil characteristics and plant and ani- 
mal relationships in field, thicket, 
woods, pond and stream. Students 
also have opportunity to become fa- 
miliar with movies and literature on 
natural history and conservation, na- 
ture games and nature crafts. Such 
courses are from one to three weeks’ 
duration and are available with and 
without college credit. Last summer, 
for example, the National Audubon 
Society, at Audubon Center of Green- 
wich, Conn., devoted the first one- 
week session to training nature coun- 
selors. Most of the counselors were 
sent on scholarships by camps, garden 
clubs and sportmen’s clubs. The 
camp, in turn, benefited from the 
intensive training the counselor re- 
ceived. 


Need for Additional Training 


There is need for additional train- 
ing courses prior to camp season. If 
camp directors, through ACA Sec- 
tions, will urge local colleges to spon- 
sor outdoor education clinics, such 
instruction may be available. Spring 
vacation and the first week after the 
spring semester are ideal times for 
ACA Sections to sponsor outdoor ed- 
ucation clinics in cooperation § with 
local colleges. Prospective counselors 
may be recruited by contacting teach- 
ers of nature recreation, biology, for- 
estry and wildlife management. Other 
natural science groups may be able 
to recommend capable people with 
field experience. It is essential that 
such persons have the ability to make 
nature exciting. Otherwise, as Marie 
Gaudette warns, “Nature will be as 
dry as a bug on a pin.” 


There is considerable value in in- 
viting county agents, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service field representatives, for- 
esters and wildlife technicians to your 
camp. While these important public 
servants are busy men, they are hap- 
py to work with camps whenever 
their schedule permits. Field men 
want their visits to “bear fruit.”” They 
do not wish to serve merely as “visit- 
ing firemen” who give one-shot, “in- 
teresting” talks to fidgeting campers 
who have not been prepared for the 
visit. How can a camp director use 
the services of a resource person to 
the best advantage? 

1. Invite him far 
his visit. 

2. Acquaint him with your pro- 
gram, interests and objectives. 

3. Know what he has to offer in 
information, demonstrations and ma- 
terials. He may supply the camp with 
posters and other visual aids before 
his visit. 

4. Give staff and campers basic 
instruction and experiences that will 
motivate and prepare for the visitor. 

5. Let him know what to expect 
and what preparation you have made 
for his visit. 

6. Tie in his visit with a service 
project such as erosion control, 
stream improvement, forest manage- 
ment and fire protection. The book- 
let, “Conservation in Camping,” 
available from the ACA, offers many 
helpful suggestions. 

7. Seek his suggestions for follow- 
up activities. 

Conservation only begins with con- 
versation. You, your campers and 
your camp will be the beneficiaries 
of an active outdoor education and 
recreation program. Give your camp- 
ers “roots in the land,” and they will 
be stewards of their camp and na- 
tural heritage. 


in advance of 


—Mr. Weaver, Assistant Professor in 
Recreation, University of Illinois, 
prepared this article as one of the 
series appearing in Camping Maga- 
zine as a part of the ACA Con- 
servation in Camping project 
chaired by Reynold Carlson. 
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ATTENTION ACA NEWS OF THE MONTH | 
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Important Change In 


. . 9 
Do you serve fruit drinks at your camp‘ Proposed ACA Dues 


If so, we can offer you Bases containing A proposal to increase ACA mem- 
bership dues has been presented to 


a generous amount of fruit juices (which you. Reports from all Regions indi- 
_ cate that you have accepted the need 


make non-carbonated drinks). Your total _ for a dues increase because you recog- 
| nize that ACA is facing the inescapa- 
cost is only 5¢ a quart. ble problems of increased operating 
costs just as individuals are facing 

| them these days. 
A FULL LIME OF DELICIOUS, REFRESHING FLAVORS | The schedule was developed with a 
: | second goal in mind: Since 1950 your 
Orange / Pineapple-Orange _ National Board has been planning to- 
Lemon-Lime/Concord Grape / Fruit Punch | ward the time when (1) the on-going 
| operations of the Association would 
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be financed entirely from membership 
dues, and (2) the profits from Na- 


KK | tional and Regional conventions could 
Write us for » Z a =  @ ) A a GS § | be used to finance special projects and 
samples services which would bring more di- 
and full © af aa A N Ue INC. rect benefits and services to members. 
information In recent years, most of these conven- 
FRANKLIN & ERIE STS., CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS tion profits have had to be used to 
bridge the cap between dues income 
and operating expense. The schedule 
of increased dues was drawn up to 
eliminate such appropriations. 
g ASK YOUR INSURANCE ADVISOR 5 HONOR YOUR a et oor gee oe 
PARTNER RECORDS sents you in the conduct of the Asso- 
Freeport, N. Y. ciation, tries at all times to be sensi- 
tive to the opinions and reactions of 
the membership. Therefore, because 
reactions to the proposal served to 
indicate that the increases in Camp 
Membership dues would be too great, 
the Board of Directors has proposed 
that the following be the dues for 
Camp Memberships: 


Effective July 1, 1959: 

$15.00 plus $1.00 for each $1000 
of gross income of the camp less 20% 
of the amount computed; maximum 
dues: $56.00. 
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Practical help in 
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Square Dance 

Couple Dances & Mixers 
Rhythms 

Folk Dances 

Singing Games 





Play Party Games 
Effective July 1, 1960: 

$20.00 plus $1.00 for each $1006 
of gross income of the camp less 20% 
of the amount computed; maximum 
dues: $80.00. 


UNSW WW © 


CAMPERS MEDICAL 
EXPENSE PLANS 


Flexible day and resident plans 
e Staff members may be in- 
cluded @ Travel coverage @ 
Low cost @ Emergency den- 
tal care @ Tuition refund 


Marching 
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Rope Skipping 


L 


78 or 3313 rpm 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
Box No. 160, Freeport, N. Y. 

| Please send FREE BROCHURE 

| Enclosed is 50¢ for 33'/; rpm 
DEMONSTRATION RECORD giving 
excerpts from albums checked 


This will mean that an appropria- 
tion from convention reserves will 
still have to be made to balance the 
operating budget. 

While not the most desirable meth- 
od of responding to membership 
opinion and feeling that camp dues 
would be too high in the new sched- 
ule, it is the only constitutional meth- 
od of reducing the camp member dues 
without delaying a membership vote 
for several months. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE co. § 
E. A. Kenney, Exec. Dir., Special Risks Dept. 9 
i 14 S. Wycombe Ave., Lansdowne, Pa. 5 | 
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LET YOUR VOICE BE HEARD 


After lengthy and due consideration, your representa- 
tive officers and Board of Directors has recommended 
that membership dues be increased. In April, you, the 
members of the American Camping Association, will 
have the opportunity, through secret ballot, to voice your 
approval or rejection of this proposal. 

The question has been brought to you through the 
pages of Camping Magazine, through Section meetings 
and newsletters, and through presentations at Regional 
Conventions. 

When you receive your ballot, let your voice be heard, 
but let your vote be one of an informed member. Know 
the facts—be aware of the question and its pros and cons 

and then vote your considered conviction as to what 
is best for camping and for ACA. 























Proposed Dues Revision 


STUDENT — $4.00. For full-time graduate and under- 
graduate students interested in camping. 


INDIVIDUAL — $10.00. For camp staff personnel (other 
than owner and director) counselors, and individuals 
interested in camping. 


EXECUTIVE — $15.00. For individuals holding execu- 
tive or administrative positions in camps, agencies 
and organizations; (camp directors and owners, 
board and committee chairmen, etc.) 


SUSTAINING — $50.00 or more. For individuals and 
organizations who wish to give ACA support beyond 
the standard classifications. 


CAMP — See important changes in Camp Membership 
dues outlined on page 32. 


MULTIPLE MEMBERSHIP 
Effective July 1, 1959: Local agencies, organizations or 
corporations operating three (3) or more camps may, if 
they wish, apply for membership for all their camps by 
paying dues of $15.00 plus $1.00 for each $1000 of the 


total gross income of all camps involved, provided that the 
resulting dues average at least $15.00 per camp. (Effective 
July 1, 1960, the $15.00 figure is raised to $20.00). 


The term “local agencies, organizations or corporations,” 
is intended to mean an office where the financing and ad- 
ministration of the several camps is under the direction 
of one individual or staff. 


Day Camps — If an agency operates a number of day 
camps, each of which has a staff of volunteers and with 
one person responsible as administrator or coordinator of 
the several camps, one camp membership for all of the 
collective camps would be appropriate. Volunteers include 
leaders who receive token payment to compensate for such 
personal expenses as transportation and baby-sitters. 


Church Camps, School Camps, etc. — \|f an agency pro- 
vides a camp facility which is used for short periods by 
groups within the organization, each of which supplies its 
own leadership and program, one camp membership, held 
by the parent body would suffice. However, such a mem- 
bership would not apply to groups using the camp who 
are not a part of or have no direct connection with the 
parent body. 


Study the Proposal—Vote Your Conviction 
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New ACA President Fred V. Rogers 
Installed at Region VI Convention 


Fred V. Rogers was installed as 
ACA President on February 20, at 
the Region VI Convention held at 
Oklahoma University, Norman, Okla. 

Mr. Rogers, who has been serving 
as president-elect for the past year, 
was formerly ACA vice-president 
representing private camps. Associa- 
ted with Lake Hubert Camps _ in 
Minnesota where he is Managing Di- 
rector, he is a former president of 


Fred V. Rogers 


Minnesota Section, has served as Ex- 
hibits Chairman for two ACA con- 
ventions and on the steering commit- 
tee of the 1958 national meeting in 
St. Paul. 

His civic activities include Red 
Cross, YMCA, PTA, Community 
Fund, Civic Association and the Gov- 
ernor’s Advisory Council on Youth. 

Out-going President T- R. Alexan- 
der has presided over a full and re- 
warding term of office. Membership 
in ACA has grown to an all-time high 
of 8,208 in January 1959. The na- 
tional Conservation in Camping pro- 
ject, financed by the Lilly Endow- 
ment, made a signal contribution un- 
der the direction of Reynold Carlson. 
A new era in ACA Camping Stand- 
ards began in 1957 when standards 
were revised for resident camps and 
adapted for day camps and travel 
and family camps. This progress was 
made possible by a grant from the 
Kellogg Foundation and able leader- 
ship of Sidney Geal. 

The 1958 ACA Convention in St. 
Paul implemented its theme, “Camp- 
ing in a Fast Changing World,” with 
inspiring speakers and idea-filled work- 
shops and seminars. The Public Re- 
lations Project, conducted by Daniel 
J. Edelman and Associates, got unde! 
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way to inform the nation of the great 
achievements of organized camping 
and plans for continuing and extend- 
ing good camping. The federal gov- 
ernment recognized camping’s con- 
tribution to national well-being and 
ACA’s position in the field by asking 
the Association to undertake a study 
of organized camps for use in plan- 
ning for future needs. Stanley Stock- 
er, active in camp leadership and 
youtn work for nearly 20 years, was 
chosen to conduct the survey. 

New officers being installed along 
with President Fred Rogers are: Vice 
President Gunnar Peterson, Director 
of Outdoor Education for the Chica- 
go City Missionary Society; and Sec- 
retary Marjorie Leonard, Associate 
Professor in Physical Education at 


Woman's College, University of 
North Carolina, and associate direc- 
to of Camp Illahee, Brevard, N. C. 

A complete list of ACA officers 


T. R. Alexander 


and Committee Chairmen will be in- 
cluded in the Annual Reference Issue 
and Buying Guide published in mid- 
March. 


1960 ACA Convention to Feature 


Seminars, Informal Meetings 


By John Wendell Howe 


1960 Convention Chairman 


For many the greatest experiences 
of national conventions are friend- 
ships made and renewed during the 
hustle and bustle of a great gather- 
ing of camping people from all over 
the United States. Like boys and 
girls who count the days until sum- 
mer camp, camping people go to con- 
ventions eager for opportunity to talk 
about problems and interests with 
other camping people. However, com- 
parative newcomers are sometimes 
“lost in the crowd:’ The 1960 Na- 
tional Convention Steering Commit- 
tee has planned so that everyone will 
become a part of a small group and 
remain with that group long enough 
to make close friends. 

Special travel groups will originate 
in Chicago and travel westward via 
train and plane to convention. While 
the famous Western Pacific Zephyr 
rolls westward, those on board the 
special cars will become acquainted. 
Discussion groups, sOng_ sessions, 
group meals in the special diner and 
evening programs will help everyone 
become acquainted with everyone 
else. Since the number in the special 
cars is limited, early registration 
through the Travel Club is_ highly 


cesirable. 


A whole day of kindred group 
meetings will precede formal opening 
of “Camping’s Golden Anniversary 
by the Golden Gate,” providing still 
more opportunities to renew old 
friendships and meet new members of 
similar interests. 

The Steering Committee has plan- 
ned the 1960 ACA Convention to 
provide exceptionally fine opportuni- 
ties for professional growth. 

Continuing the seminar idea of the 
St. Paul Convention, the San Fran- 
ciscO program will include about 
50% more seminar groups than were 
scheduled in 1958, Seminar groups 
open up stimulating new avenues of 
thought, as each group makes a spe- 
cialized study of a phase of camping 
philosophy. 

Groups will meet four or five 
times and will be limited to pre-con- 
vention enrollment of 25 persons. 
Each seminar will have a leader who 
has combined academic work with 
actual camp experience. As in St. 
Paul, seminar groups will consider 
topics on graduate student level, thus 
bringing camping,. with each succeed- 
ing national convention, to a higher 
professional status. 

For the many camping people 
eager for increased practical knowl- 
edge of camp operation, a series of 
workshop groups is planned, with 
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membership limited to a pre-conven- 
tion enrollment of 25. Each work- 
shop group will be led by an experi- 
enced camper, and topics will be de- 
veloped in report form. Here again, 
group discussion will provide ample 
opportunity during the three or four 
meetings for growth of nation-wide 
friendships. 

Walk-out, cable-car, and bus-party 
dinner groups of 30 or 40 people 
will enjoy meals together two eve- 
nings in China Town, at Fisherman’s 
Wharf, Cliff House and other fascin- 
ating spots easily reached from con- 
vention hall. Sign-up for these groups 
will be made at the registration table 
on opening day: 

A “first” for San Francisco will be 
the buffet breakfast for delegates on 
“Top of the Mark,” a_ glass-walled 
penthouse room on the Mark Hop- 
kins Hotel, our convention headquart- 
ers at the crest of famous Nob Hill. 
From this spot one can see most of 
San Francisco, the Golden Gate, Bay 
and San Rafael Bridges and the cities 
of Oakland and Berkeley. 

During the 1958 convention many 
people expressed a wish to see some 


Mark Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco 


California camps while in San Fran- 
cisco. The climate of California is 
such that, except for a few camps in 
the high Sierras, camps are readily 
accessible all year. Several tour 
groups will be organized to visit near- 
by camps, and scenic spots such as 
the magnificent Sequoias or redwoods 
in Muir Grove. These will leave con- 
vention headquarters on Saturday 
afternoon, immediately following the 
close of convention, and return Sun- 
day afternoon. 

With these plans in mind, every 
delegate can join a travel group, a 
discussion group, dinner party group 
or camp tour group. Incidentally, 
Californians are by nature quite in- 
formal and do not wait for formal 
introduction to speak to other dele- 
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The STEPHENSON MINUTEMAN RESUSCITATOR 


—the shortest distance 


When a life is at stake, grab your MIN- 
UTEMAN and run — don’t walk — to the 
scene. You can run because this compact are 
instrument weighs under 30 pounds, with 
cylinder, 
resuscitator, inhalator and aspirator. With 
an extra Midget attachment, it can resus- 
citate two patients and aspirate a third 
simultaneously. 


The MINUTEMAN protects against 
respiratory 


or 


hetween 
death and life 


tric shock, asthma, etc. It operates about 
40 minutes with a D cylinder and refills 
inexpensive. Pressures are adjustable 
from Adult to Infant, a range essential in 
chest injuries, where the patient makes 
the first efforts to breathe after being over- 
come, and in working with small children. 
The instrument is easily regulated to mix- 
tures from 100% oxygen to 50% oxygen and 
50% nitrogen from the air. This feature is 
extremely valuable in prolonged cases, 
avoiding the possibility of oxygen poison- 


yet combines the functions of 


ALL 
smoke 
elec- 


emergencies—drowning, 


fume suffocation, heart attack, 


STEPHENSON CORPORATION 
Red Bank, New Jersey 
[| Please send Minuteman Folder B-3 
| Please send free bulletin “Breath of Life” 
NAME 
TITLE 
STREET 


Send coupon for full information 








re ot Ol a Oe 


all designed tor quick, eas’ 


HERE’S MORE BEAUTY... MORE VALUE 
Designed for Safety First! 


the “Worlds safest pier non-skid, rust 
resistant, cool deck surface that lasts a lifetime. Sturdy 
steady, strong, easy to set up, take down and_ store 
Available in any size, shape or combination. Complete 
include: benches, ladders, diving platforms 
liteguard towers signal lights, mooring arms 
Installation 
STANDARD STEEL PIER 


or send us a rough sketch for free recommendations 


Prov ides re | 


Steps, 


MODERNIZE lake front with oa Write 


olamn el -alelin: 


your 


onahe im O1@i a -2 


PRODUCTS MFG. CO. 


Eastern Branch: Building E - 285, Route 4 
Paramus, New Jersey 


35 


Factory: Dept. C, 2836 S. 16th Street 
Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin 








BUY DIRECT! 
FINE QUALITY 


Volia-Sheen 


LETTERED 


CAMPWEAR 


Nationally Famous for 
Over 25 Years 


T- SHIRTS 
First choice of hun- 
dreds of camps. 4 
styles incl. erry 
Cloth. Shrink resist- 
ant—nylon reinforc 
ed neck. 


SWEAT SHIRTS 
Heavy weight, fleece 
lined. Elastic knit cuffs 

-waistband. Nylon re- 
inforced. White silver 
grey—colors. 


BOXER STYLE 


CAMP SHORTS 
Rugged, fine quality 
broadcloth. Sanforiz- 
ed. Reinforced waist- 
band. Boys and girls. 
White or color. Wide 
range of sizes. 


HEADSCARFS 
Lustrous spun 
_Hand-fringed, water re- 
pellent. Light gold or 
white. A wanted item for 
every girl’s camp. 


acetate. 


hn nehaka _— 


aagorr™ > 


EMBLEMS AND PENNANTS 
For low-cost camp awards. Quality 
felt. Camp design in genuine Velva 
Sheen embossing. 


CREW HATS 
Popular for boys & girls. 
Fine quality, water repel- 
lent gabardine. 


BASEBALL CAPS 
Twill. Sewed-on felt 
emblem with camp 
design. Elastic ad 
justable hack band. 


Volva- Sheen 


CAMPWEAR 


CARDIGAN JACKETS, ZIPPER SWEAT 
SHIRTS, WINDBREAKERS, PULLOVER 
POLOS, LAUNDRY and GYM BAGS. 
Fill in Coupon below 

Send me catalog and a sample T-Shirt 
& felt emblem. 

Camp 

Camp Director 

Camp Address 

Winter Address 


VELVA-SHEEN MFG. CO. 


1416-¢.m.C Vine $t., Cincinnati 10,Ohio 


gates. Camp people will find some of 
this informality rubbing off on them 
while in the west. 

Delegates who wish to enjoy the 
Winter Olympic Games in Squaw 
Valley, while en route to convention, 
should send their travel plans to the 
Northern California ACA _ Travel 
Club Chairman, Mrs. Ruth Tamblin, 
PO Box 5050, San Francisco, at once. 
Tickets for the Games are on sale 
and the least expensive seats will go 
first. 


“See You in San Francisco— 
Next Year!” 


Appeal for Return 


of Questionnaires 


Stanley W. Stocker, Camping Sur- 
vey Director, is making an urgent re- 
quest of ACA members to return 
questionnaires sent out to camp di- 
rectors, beginning in January. The 
information from these questionnaires 
is needed immediately so that Mr. 
Stocker can proceed with his assign- 
ment from ACA and the National 
Park Service. 

By supplying Mr. Stocker with the 
needed information, members can 
participate in the honor and respon- 
sibility the government has. given 
ACA of determining the extent to 
which present camping facilities meet 
the need and of formulating a pro- 
gram for the future. 











You Can Still Attend 
These Regionals 


Region Il 
March 19-21 
Shoreham Hotel 
Washington, D. C. 
Theme: “As the Twig is Bent” 
Fred D. Carl, 
General Chairman 


Region IV 
March 11-14 
Battery Park Hotel 
Asheville, N. C. 
Interest Groups—Seminars 
Herman and Harry Popkin, 
Convention Co-Chairmen 


Region VII 
March 5-7 
Hotel Senator 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Theme: 
“Camping in the Space Age” 
Mildred Stevens, 
Conference Chairman 
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: ‘ROOF //P* MOWERS | 


| America’ s Most Versatile Mower! | 
iy Weeds » Lawns « Brush « Trees | 


*VARIABLE PITCH— Provides in- | 
stant biade adjustment for any 
cutting job 

SELF -PROPELLED Of, BATH GEAR DRIVE j 
—Cushions and lubricates gear 
drive assembly in a continuous 
bath of oil. 

@ FULL 26” CUT 

@ 4 HP to 7 HP ENGINES 

@ ADJUSTABLE CUTTING HEIGHT 
@ 26” EASY-GLIDE WHEELS 

@ RiIM-GRIPPER TIRES 





ROOF MFG. CO. 
Illinois 
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-2s=SEN PEARSO 


ARKANSAS 


PINE BLUFF 


Manufacturers of 
THE WORLD'S FINEST 
ARCHERY EQUIPMENT 


there’s a BEN PEARSON 
bow that’s just right 
for YOU... TRY THE 





A beautiful Lemonwood bow 
backed by fiber glass for extra 
power and durability. Semi- 
reflexed limb, full-view sight 
window. Carpeted arrow rest, 
padded grip. Available in 5'6’’ 
or 5° length, in weights to 40 
Ibs. Priced as low as 


REMEMBER 





for EVERYONE! 
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your 
Campers arrive... 
immune 

to 

poison ivy 

and 

poison oak! 


TABLETS 





Plan now with parents 


to give 

their children 
summer-long 
immunity with 
Aqua lvy Tablets 
taken before 
the 

season 


WRITE TO DEPT. CM 


HERE IS OUR “PLAN FOR PARENTS” 


Mail, with your pre-season letter to parents, our 
pamphlet giving all the facts about AQUA IvY TABLETS. 


We supply these pamphiets, with your own 
camp imprint, at no cost to you. 





The pamphlet gives clinical evidence as to the 
effectiveness of AQUA IVY TABLETS as a poison ivy and 
poison oak preventive. Camp parents can buy these 
tablets at any drug store without prescription. 


Write today for your supply of these ‘‘Plan for Parents” 
folders and for complete medical data about 

AQUA IVY TABLETS for your camp physician. Just tell us 
how many folders you need and give us imprint instructions 
(your camp name and that of your camp director). 


Make this a ‘‘no-poison-ivy"’ season at your camp. 


SYNTEX CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 





be SSF Little Giant 
| TRAMPOLINE 


W 


B 





Nissen Little Giant can be 
easily ‘‘half-folded'’ or com- 
pletely folded as shown for 
portability and out-of-the-way 
storage. 


Here’s a Trampoline value you could expect only from NISSEN! 
New Nissen Little Giant is smaller in size, but constructed for extra 
strength and better bounce. Contains features ONLY | 


previously found only on larger Nissen Trampo- 
lines. For great camping fun and exercise. $198 00 
* | 





eee TRAMPOLINE COMPANY, 
iletin 200 A Avenue, N.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa 








MULTI-PERSON BRADLEY SHOWERS 


for CAMPS and RECREATION CENTERS 


Photo at left shows Bradley 
Column placed near wall and 





a Bradley Column. 


Bradley Multi-Person Showers provide more shower bath facilities at 


lower cost. Each Column serves up to 5;—but only one installation job | 
-§ 


one set of piping connections. Stall-separating partitions and curtains as 
well can be furnished where more privacy is desired. 


Girls’ camps often prefer the latter, while for Boys’ camps one or | 


several Bradley Columns are more popes, the number depending upon | 
the size of the camp. In all cases, each bather has individual control of 


water temperature and volume. Column can be equipped with number | 


of Shower Heads desired,—up to 5. Three heights; 6’, 5’6”, and 5’. 


To be ready for this year, why not write today for Catalog 5601 to | 
BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN COMPANY, 2263 W. Michigan St., | 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


BRADLEV. 
pewon showeu 


Write f , : 7 
Cat. 5601 Distributed Through Plumbing W bolesalers 


provided with partitions sepa- | 
rating the three stalls. Placed | 
away from wall, provision for | 
5 shower baths is possible with | 


Camping Conference 
Held in Toronto 


The Canadian Camping Associa- 
tion and Ontario Camping Associa- 
tion will meet March 6 and 7 for 
their Annual Camping Conference at 
King Edward Hotel in Toronto. The 
program for opening day is devoted 
entirely to a Workshop for Directors 
and Supervisory Staff. 

Saturday's session will include talks 
by Dr. F. A. Urquhart, Royal On- 
tario Museum; Paul Provencher, out- 
doorsman and trainer of survival 
troops; Ruth Carruthers, Chief Dieti- 
tian, Toronto Neighborhood Workers 
Association; Thor Hanson, artist, 
craftsman and lecturer; Jack East- 
augh, Indian lore expert; Mary Ed- 
gar, former editor of Canadian 
Camping Magazine; and other camp- 
ing experts. 


James H. Pless 


James H. Pless who passed away 
in December, held many responsible 
positions in the camping field, and 
was currently developing a pamphlet 
on “Camping as a Career’” A former 
president of the Virginia and Gulf 
Coast ACA Sections, he was active 
in national ACA work. Mr. Pless 
was associated with YMCA camping. 


New Directory and 
Nursing Guide Issued 


ACA’s 1959 Camp Directory, al- 
though considerably enlarged, is now 
available for the same price of 50¢ 
per copy. Almost 4,000 copies of 
the 1957 edition were distributed and 
requests for copies from the public 
are increasing. Parents are .. looking 
more than ever before toward ACA 
and the Standards Program for guid- 
ance in selecting camps for their 
children. Copies may be ordered from 
ACA, Bradford Woods, Martinsville, 
Ind. 

“Suggested Policies and Standing 
Orders for Camp Nursing Services” 
has also been revised and ts available 
from ACA, The price is 15¢. This 
publication has been a perennial fa- 
vorite with camping people and as 
a result supply has frequently been 
exhausted. The new edition has been 
completely revised by Jerald Newton 
and his ACA National Health and 
Safety Committee, to bring it up to 
date and in line with best current 
practice. 

Copies may be ordered from ACA, 
Bradford Woods, Martinsville, Ind. 
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Sections Busy with Staff Placement, 


Regional Meetings, Seminars 


Region I: Over 1000 persons at- 
tended the 37th annual New England 
Camping Association convention, and 
enjoyed the varied speakers who 
pointed up the Regional Convention's 
theme, “Camp Creatively.” Dr. Vilh- 
jalmur Stefansson, arctic explorer and 
author, gave the keynote address. 
Bonnie Prudden, member of the 
President’s Council on Youth Fit- 
ness, and George O’Day, international 
sailing champion, were among others 
who spoke. 


Region II: New York Section’s Sth 
Annual Camping Fair is scheduled 
for April 17 and 18 at Camp Mini- 
sink, Port Jervis. Special features will 
be talks by Wes Klusmann of the 
National Council of Boy Scouts on 
“Camp Fire;” Charles Mohr, Nation- 
al Audubon Society specialist in Na- 
ture and Conservation on “Save Our 
Sites,” and practical demonstrations 
on food, waterfront, sanitation and 
health, outdoor camping and crafts. 

Western Pennsylvania Section an- 
nounces future meetings as follows: 
March 7 on “Indian Lore in the 
Camp Program;” March 19-21, Re- 
gion II Convention in Washington, 
D. C.; April 7, meeting at Boys’ Club 
of McKees Rocks; and May 1-2, 
Camp Fair at Camp Kon-O-Kwee. 

New Jersey Section has instituted 
a camp placement bureau. It is 
planned to serve both camp directors 
looking for personnel and individuals 
who wish to obtain camp positions 
in New Jersey. Contact W. O. Leslie, 
Jr., 24 Rector St., Newark, executive 
secretary of the Section, for informa- 
tion. 


Region III: Michigan Section has 
voted to collect funds from camps 
this summer to be sent to Camp 
Tonakela in India, in memory of 
Hedley Dimock. This is an “extra,” 
in addition to the memorial fund be- 
ing accumulated by ACA for use at 
Bradford Woods. 

The following officers were chosen 
by the Michigan Section for two-year 
terms: President, Cliff M. Drury, Di- 
rector of YMCA Camp Hayo-Went- 
Ha; Vice-President, Gus _ Leinbach, 
Director of Crystalaire Camp for 
Girls; Secretary, Helen Wolner of the 
Girl Scouts Detroit Council; Member- 
at-Large, Conklin Bray, Director of 
Green Pasture Camp. 
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Region IV: ACA’s new President 
Fred Rogers will speak to the Re- 
gion’s convention in Asheville, N. C., 
March 11-14, on the _ proposed 
changes in membership dues, why 
they are needed and what they will 
mean to members if passed. 


Glenn W. (Chic) Ellis, for 35 
years director of Camp Ocoee for the 
Chattanooga, Tenn., YMCA, and a 
member of its staff for 44 years, re- 
tired recently. By unanimous resolu- 
tion the ACA Tennessee Valley Sec- 
tion expressed its high regard and 
deep affection for Chic, a loyal work- 
er in the Section since it began 14 
years ago. He has served as presi- 
dent and in many other posts, in- 
cluding chairman of the Standards 
Committee. “We think of Chic Ellis 
as an example of the devoted service 
of many ACA members throughout 
the nation,” said Henry Hart. “Little 
recognition awaits the efforts of a 
leader working on a Section commit- 
tee, and his reward is intrinsic in 
what he is doing. . .’ 


Region V: Members of Minnesota 
Section had a rare opportunity at 
their regular February meeting—they 
saluted Fred Rogers and gave him a 
big send-off for the National Board 
meeting in Oklahoma when he offi- 
cially assumes his new responsibility 
as President of ACA. 

During February, Wisconsin Sec- 
tion members will attend two semin- 
ars. A special feature of these meet- 
ings is the student interviews sched- 
uled for each evening. These students 
are possible camp employees; em- 
ployers have already sent in informa- 
tion about their job openings. The 
plan should work well for early and 
satisfactory placements. 


Region VI: Texas Section an- 
nounces the following officers, elected 
for 1959-60: President, Ellen Easley: 
Executive Vice-President, Carol 
Knolk; Program Vice-President, Alice 
Mulkey; Membership Vice-President, 
Kay Horstmann; Secretary, Kitty W. 
Magee; Treasurer, Dave Sanford. 

Colorado Section is considering the 
possibility of using the State Employ- 
ment Service as a clearing house for 
filling camp staff openings. Repre- 
sentatives of the Service spoke to a 
recent meeting, 
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Extra quality 





in materials 

| and workmanship 
makes Webb tents 
an economical, 
lasting investment 











INDIAN TEPEES 


Authentic design, 

made of rugged 

white canvas 
Full size 


Heavily reinforced, extra-high walls, over- 
lapping door flaps. Laced corners. Made of 
durable treated Army duck. 

+ 


HIKING TENTS 


for woodsmen who like 
to travel light 





BAKER TENT . . . large enough for cots, 
light enough to be carried by one person. 


EXPLORER TENT 
... Simple to 
erect, no 

bulky poles 

to carry. 


Also available 
are top-quality 
Ponchos, Sleep- 





2945B N. 4th St. e Phila. 33, Pa | 


Official suppliers to Boy Scout and 
Girl Scout National Equipment Services 














THE ESTABLISHED 
FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


T-SHIRTS IN COLORS WHITE T-SHIRTS 


% 


Navy, Royal, Purple, Black, Kelly, 
Dk. Green, Gray, at me 
Orange, Old Gold. 


Colors Available: Scarlet, Gold, e 
08 
ces | em 
- PO pe 


SWEATSHIRTS 


Style BNSS. Youth Sizes: 6—16. 
Colors: White, Gray, Maize, Navy. 


Ouantity Price 


Style NSS. Adu/t Sizes: S, M, L, XL. 
Colors: White, Gray, Maize, Navy. 
Quantity Price 


HOODED SWEATSHIRTS 


SIZES FOR CAMPERS AND ADULTS 
The Newest idea in Camp Wear 
Adult Colors: White, Gray, Scarlet, 
avy 


Youth and Juvenile Colors: 
NAVY Only 


Top Quality—Low Prices 
For full details, send for Catalog 


Style B84QS. )outh Sizes: 6 — 16. 
Quantity Price 
1-3 doz. $10.20 doz. 
3-12 doz. 

Over 12 doz. 

Style 84QS. Aduli Sizes: 8, M, L, XL. 
Quantity Price 
ON SS eee eee $11.40 doz. 


Se ee 10.80 doz. 
Over 12 doz. 10.20 doz. 


ZIPPER SWEATSHIRTS 
Style BZCT. Youth Sizes: 6—16. 
Colors: White, Maize. 

Ouantity Price 


Style ZCT. Adult Sizes: S, M, L, XL. 
Colors: White, Navy. 
Quantity Price 


Style B78QS. Youth Sizes: 6 — 


Quantity 
eS «e's 6 
3-12 doz. 

Over 12 doz. 


Style 78QS. Aduli Sizes: S, M, L, XL. 
Quantity Price 
1-3 i en ae 6g eee lee $9.60 doz. 
SE Re ee 

Over 12 doz. 


POPLIN JACKETS 


Zelan treated for water repellency. 
Full front zipper, two pockets, 
tailored cuffs. Fully washable. A full 
range of camp colors: Oyster, Gray, 
Maize, Maroon, Scarlet, Dark Green, 
Kelly, Royal, Navy, Copen Blue, 
White. 
Style BXX. Youth Sizes: 6—16. 

Price: $3.00 ea. 


FOR ADULT SIZES, SEE OUR 
CATALOG 


. «+ Plus a full line of 
CAMP SHORTS © EMBLEMS © BANNERS @© PENNANTS 


and many other items for camper and counsellor. 


Write Now 


* T-SHIRT SAMPLE: If you haven’t yet adopted Champion for 


Pr T-Shirts for your camp, we'd like to introduce them to 
you at no charge. Send us your camp design, indicating 
the color you'd like, and we’ll be happy to make you a 


free T-Shirt sample. 


Complete 
Camp Wear 
Catalog 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR COMPANY, Inc. 


115 COLLEGE AVE., 


40 


ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. ® 


P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 
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Community Service Projects 


_ Challenge Young Teen Agers 


By Mrs. Bernard Werthman 


REATING a. satisfying summer 
experience for children presents 
many challenges. For one thing, the 
camp situation is still relatively free 
from many pressures that beset other 
areas involving children. The wide 
range of choice this freedom implies 
may make it difficult to decide what 
activities will make the best use of 
opportunities. At the same time, it 
does permit the development of a 
truly imaginative, vital program. 
The market abounds in new equip- 
ment and gadgets designed to meet 
the requirements of traditional activi- 
ties, and it is easy to fall back on 
such activities if our only thought is 
to keep youngsters busy. But too 
often such standard occupations bear 
little relation to the real needs or 
interests of children. Especially as 
they approach the restless teens they 
find less and less satisfaction in a 
conventional camp experience. In ad- 
dition to recreation, children of this 
age want something they can get their 
teeth into. They demand a structured 
(not regimented) program which can 
challenge and absorb their interest. 
In our search for basic elements 
to build such a program, we made 
some interesting discoveries in our 
own front yard. We found the en- 
virons of our campsite itself offered 
material for a project which has 
proved stimulating and enriching for 
our older campers. We believe that 
any camp director can find the mak- 
ings of such a program ready at 
hand, for each location offers its own 
unique possibilities for an enterprise 
evolving naturally out of shared liv- 
ing inherent in a camp situation. 
As a case in point we offer our 
experience in utilizing the environ- 
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ment of the Ethical Culture School 
Camp as the basis for a project that 
captured the imagination of a group 
of 14-year-old boys and girls who 
represent the top age level of our 
campers. 

We had long been aware of the 
gap between the urban background 
of most of our youngsters and the 
life of the rural area in northern New 
York State where our camp is lo- 
cated. Every summer one of our most 
popular trips proved to be a visit to 
the Farmers’ Museum and Fenimore 
House in Cooperstown, about seven 
miles from camp. In these two mu- 
seums life of the 19th century is re- 
created, not only through exhibits but 
also by people skilled in the crafts of 
yesterday. Carpenter, broom-maker, 
weaver and spinner show how their 
tools were used in the days when 
they were new. Our young campers 
were always eager to spend more 
time there, and their interest seemed 
a good starting point for a project 
we hoped would bridge the gulf be- 
tween city and country experience. 

We took our problem to Dr. Louis 
Director of New York State 
Historical Association which admin- 
isters the museums and is _ interested 
in finding new ways to use them edu- 
cationally. He was enthusiastic about 
our idea and discussed with us how 
we might make a more vital use of 
the museums’ resources. 

We realized that in order to under- 
stand the rural life about them our 
campers would need not only to 
study its past, but also to find out 
how people live nowadays. For this 
Dr. Jones referred us to Miss Evelyn 
Hodgdon of the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Oneonta, some 30 miles from 


Jones, 


camp. She coordinates off-campus 
student teaching which includes com- 
munity study for prospective teachers. 
Through placing these student teach- 
ers, Miss Hodgdon knew most of the 
small communities in the area and 
helped us to pick ones which would 
be suitable for our purpose. For our 
first year we chose the nearby vil- 
lage of Middlefield, formerly a thriv- 
ing center for the production of hops. 
Now most of the 300 inhabitants are 
engaged in dairy farming on a small 
scale. 

An experienced college student 
served as a leader of our project, un- 
der the guidance of a member of 
the college faculty. With the mu- 
seums affording us a view into the 
past, the college helping us to dis- 
cover the present, and the 19 campers 
“raring to go,’ our three-way pro- 
ject was under way. 

We had in mind four questions to 
which we wanted to find answers: 

|. What is life like in a small rural 
community today? 

2. What was American 
like in the 19th century? 

3. What are the effects on a small 
village of a change in economy? 

4. What is involved in learning 
through first-hand experience? 

The campers started out by attend- 
ing a two-hour lecture with which 
Dr. Jones opened the annual Folk 
Art Seminar in Cooperstown, This 
gave them background information 
on pioneering: farm life, economy, 
medicine, religion, customs. 

A few days later, in groups of five 
to seven, with two leaders, the camp- 
ers began making visits to Middle- 
field. The leaders had paved the way 
by calling on some of the community 
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rural life 





far greater 
strength and 





PLAYGROUND 
AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 








AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


Prmaiw 








g ASK YOUR INSURANCE ADVISOR | 


CAMPERS MEDICAL 
EXPENSE PLANS 


Flexible day and resident plans 
e Staff members may be in- 
cluded @ Travel coverage e 
Low cost @ Emergency den- 
tal care @ Tuition refund 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE co. 
Hl E. A. Kenney, Exec. Dir., Special Risks Dept. J 
i 14S. Wycombe Ave., Lansdowne, Pa. i 
MEMBER ACA 
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leaders to explain the purpose of the 
project and enlist their support. As a 
result, the children were welcomed 
everywhere. 

They shared early-morning churn- 
ing, explored old barns and _ hop- 
houses, discovered old tools and im- 
plements and learned their _ uses. 
From older inhabitants they heard 
tales of the days when the local hops 


industry was flourishing, and about 
the blight that ruined it. They visited 
a farm where hops are still raised. 
They became even more interested in 
the dairy farming which has replaced 
hops growing and visited a modern 
mechanized dairy farm as well as 
smaller ones where older methods 
still prevail. 

To gain an understanding of the 
role of the church in the community 
they attended services at the Metho- 
dist-Baptist Church, where they were 
impressed by the sermon as well as 
by the architecture of the 1|30-year- 
old hexagonal church building. From 
the burying ground they traced the 
growth and decline of the little town. 

Soon after they began visiting Mid- 
dlefield, the campers also started tak- 
ing turns at spending the morning at 
the Farmers’ Museum, helping with 
the farm exhibit. The girls worked 
like pioneer housewives, sweeping, 
dusting, keeping the fire going in the 
fireplace of the farmhouse on dis- 
play. They churned butter, made 
cheese, helped with spinning and 
weaving, baked cake and cookies in 
the beehive and Dutch ovens. 

The boys, who had to be on duty 
at 6:30 a.m., pitched a tent within 
walking distance of the farm and 
took turns sleeping there or in the 
haybarn. They milked the cow, fed 
the pigs, split logs, planted a garden, 
curried oxen, and followed the pro- 
cessing of flax by hand from growing 
plant to linen thread. Girls, too, 
sometimes shared these chores. 

When their work was done, camp- 


ers visited other parts of the museum 
—country store, tavern, blacksmith 
shop—asking questions. and finding 
out for themselves what life was like 
in upper New York State a century 
or more ago. 

Going back and forth between 
Middlefield and the museums, the 
group relived the past in the light of 
the present, interpreted today in 


terms of yesterday. Both past and 
present became a part of the young- 
sters themselves rather than just 
something out of a book. At the 
Same time they also had access to 
the museum library to help them sup- 
plement the information they gleaned 
at first hand. They acquired a sur- 
prising insight into many aspects of 
American social and economic his- 
tory. 

OQur campers were delighted with 
the project. Most of all they enjoyed 
getting to know the people of Mid- 
dlefield, especially the oldsters who 
took such pleasure in telling them 
stories of bygone days. Their main 
recommendation was that next year’s 
project should allow for “more time 
with the people.” This expresses an 
urgent need in children’s lives today. 
The development of our cultural pat- 
tern has brought about increasing 
separation between groups of people 
who cannot mingle freely. Children 
have access to more and more infor- 
mation, but they have less and less 
contact with different kinds of people. 
They need a chance to get closer to 
people and find out what they think 
and feel. 

Fortunately our second summer’s 
program fulfilled this need to an even 
greater degree. Our campers partici- 
pated in the county 4-H program, 
through which they got to know more 
people, especially boys and girls their 
own age. The site of our project this 
past summer was Westford, a com- 
munity about the size of Middlefield 
and with a similar economic history. 
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However, Westford has made a more | ¢ 
successful transition to dairy farm- | 
ing, and from their contacts with the | 


enterprising owners of modern farms 
the youngsters gained a realistic pic- 
ture of how today’s small dairy farm 
operates. 

The Farmers’ Museum continued 
to play an important role in helping 
our campers to interpret their ob- 
servations. An enthusiastic ally was 
the principal of the area’s consolidat- 
ed school who helped us to under- 
stand school conditions and problems 


as they had developed from the ori-_ 
ginal one-room school house, which | 


he showed us, to the modern school 
which he heads. Our campers also 
heard arguments among the Westford 
people for and against the new school 
consolidation plan which is_ being 
voted on in local communities, 

The high point of our program was 
our work with the Westford Dairy 
4-H group which lent us a :thorough- 
bred calf for the summer. Our camp- 
ers built a barn for her and learned 
how to take care of her and prepare 
her for the Junior Animal Show 
sponsored jointly by the 4-H and the 
Farmers’ Museum. Here she provided 
us with a joyous climax by winning 
a blue ribbon. 

During both summers the campers 
have been impressed with the friendly 
reception they meet in these small 
communities, with the number of 
people who are happy to help them, 
to lend equipment, to show them how 
to do things. 

Variety of Experiences 

We plan to continue offering a 
community-study program as the core 
of our summer activities for 14-year- 
olds, choosing a different community 
each year. We know that the pro- 
gram will be modified from summer 
to summer, for one of the chief as- 
sets of a project like this is that cus- 
tom can never stale its infinite variety, 
which stems from differences between 
individual communities and also from 
the special interests of each new 
group of children. But the essential 
ingredients, we feel sure, will remain. 
For as educational pressures increase 
because of the larger and larger num- 
ber of children to be educated, school 
curriculums tend to get further away 


from direct, first-hand experience. A | 


camp is still free to make an import- 
ant contribution by offering on-the- 
spot learning, geared to young in- 
quiring minds and stemming from ex- 
ploration with real people and situa- 
tions. 


——Mrs. Werthman is Co-director of 
Ethical Culture School Camp, 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 
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eliminate 
> > lily pads 
me nem WALT weeds 


Illinois Baptist State Camp, Pinckneyville, Il. 


algae 
water scum 
insect larvae 


with D LGAECIDE 


(AQUATIC WEED KILLER) 


Just spray it over the water surface and both sub- 
merged and emergent weeds and scum will be destroyed 
within 48 hours. One treatment will give you cleaner lakes, 
ponds, and streams for as long as 10 years. See how 
Parko Algaecide can help you. 


WRITE FOR BROCHURE TODAY 


PARKE-HILL CHEMICAL CORP. 
29C BERTEL AVENUE 
MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 
MOunt Vernon 8-7220-1-2 








BOONDOGGLES 


Braided Boondoggles (lanyards) and 
Bola Ties make top favorite camp 
projects. Instructions in shipment. 
CABINET, 12-100 yd. spools $12.75 
BOLA TIE TIPS, gross 6 00 
BOLA TIE SLIDES, gross 10.00 
WANT NEW CRAFT IDEAS? 
Leathercraft, Basketry, Mosaic Tiles, 
Block Printing, Copper Enameling 
supplies, also kits for camp and pag: 
ground crafts. Write. 


Send for FREE Literature 


Latest catalog, regular 
“CHIT - CHAT”, special 
bulletins. Be sure we 
have your name! 


Fast Shipments CRA i ae A a om = Special Discounts 


337 University Avenue Exclusive Projects 


L e Selection 
“ Rochester 7, New York 








QUICK 

ye GOL 
CAN OPEN 
'N’ HEAT. . 


Les almost magic . . . how quick and easy you can fix deli- 
cious, hearty main dishes that satisfy everyone. 


@® Just open Heinz Chef-Size Minute Meals . . . heat and 
serve. Presto .. . without waste . . . and practically no labor 
cost .. . you have meals that really taste wonderful. 


@ Heinz master chefs make sure all 11 varieties are always 
tops in flavor and appearance. They test and approve each 
batch before it leaves the kitchen. 


@ Why not let Heinz take over the cooking of these 11 favor- 
ites for you? Order Heinz Chef-Size Minute Meals on your 
salesman’s next call. 


Heinz Minute Meals give you exciting chef-recipe dishes! 


Macaroni Creole + Chili 
Con Carne «+ Spanish 
Rice « Chicken Stew 
with Dumplings + Beef 
Stew «+ Chop Suey 
Chicken Noodle Dinner 
Beans with Tomato Sauce 
Beans with Molasses 
Sauce + Beef Goulash 
Spaghetti with Tomato 


Sauce and Cheese 


HEINZ, \57/ CHEF-SIZE 


MINUTE MEALS 


You Know It’s Good Because It’s Heinz! 
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By Richard E. Singer 


ACH SUMMER, camp staffs con- 
front the problem of enuresis. 
Since approximately 15 per cent of 
all children are enuretics at one time 
or another, the number of wet mat- 
tresses On camp cots each summer 
concerns the staff of every camp. 
Enuresis is regarded in many ways. 
Some camp directors bring psycholo- 
gically trained personnel into their 
camps to assist with the problem. 
Others rely on change of atmosphere 
and surroundings to alter the habits 
of the child. Some may use mechanic- 
al devices or tranquilizing drugs. An- 
other group largely ignores the prob- 
lem despite the almost nightly bed- 
wetting. But most camp directors are 
sensitive to the situation and search 
each summer for new understandings 
of this persistent and troublesome 
situation. 
The story of Ralph will illustrate 
not only the individual problem of 
the child but also the problem of the 


bed-wetting problems and often their 
enuresis disappeared as a result of 
new surroundings, the sympathetic in- 
terest of counselors, removal of par- 
ental pressures, and the natural de- 
sire of the child to overcome the 
problem. 

Ralph’s parents accepted the ex- 
planations and sent their child to 
camp with firmly expressed hopes for 
a successful camping experience. 

Ralph’s first few days at camp were 
successful. He entered into activities 
with enthusiasm. He participated in 
the proper cleaning and care of his 
cabin. His eating habits and personal 
cleanliness were most satisfactory. 

Each night at 11:00, before the 
counselor retired, he would waken 
Ralph and lead him across the cabin 
to the bathroom. This nightly routine, 
done without comment or any but 
the most casual attention, seemed to 
meet Ralph’s needs. There was no 
bed-wetting during Ralph’s first eight 
days at camp. 

On the ninth night of camp Ralph 
wet his bed despite the counselor’s 


attempt to draw from the problem 
conclusions that would affect methods 
used by other counselors in_ their 
handling of campers with similar 
problems. 

There seemed to be two levels of 
insight to be achieved by the coun- 
selor involved and by other members 
of the staff. The first level was con- 
cerned with understanding basic in- 
formation about enuresis. The second 
level had to do with the personal at- 
titude of the counselor—his accept- 
ance of his own place in the problem 
and his realization of the role he 
would be able to play in helping 
toward its solution. 

Camp counselors need to become 
aware of some of the following emo- 
tional factors involved in the problem 
of enuresis. 

While normally the child has day- 
time control by the age of three, 
enuresis is not at all uncommon in 
older children. Studies indicate that 
in 40 to 90% of all cases studied 
there are no organic causes of the 
difficulty. Many emotional factors 


Counselor Understanding 


Helps Camper Solve 


Problem of Enuresis 


counselor as he tried to understand 
and cope with the situation. 

Ralph came to camp for the first 
time. He was 10 years old, the child 
of a nervous, self-assertive and dom- 
inating mother and a submissive and 
mild father. Enuresis had been a 
problem for many years. 

When Ralph was enrolled, the camp 
director promised that the child could 
return home if the problem became 
aggravated to the degree that his hap- 
piness in camp was affected. No pen- 
alty of tuition would be involved. The 
director assured the parents that 
many children come to camp with 
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attention. And from that night on 
Ralph returned to his old habits. 

The counselor, of course, was dis- 
turbed by the relapse. He expressed 
his personal concern and wondered 
aloud whether there was anything he 
had done to cause Ralph to regress. 
He mentioned to the camp director 
that when he had made an attempt 
to discuss the problem with the boy, 
Ralph said to him: “Aw, you're just 
like my mother!” 

At this point the problem had be- 
come well known to members of the 
staff and a meeting was called to dis- 
cuss the situation and to make the 


are involved in the disorder, among 
them parental conflicts, sibling rival- 
ry, parental over-protection, over-em- 
phasis of the enuresis by the parents, 
punishment or inconsistency by the 
parents in their attempts to handle 
the problem. 

The child’s fear of discipline by 
the parent, his overwhelming feelings 
of guilt over inability to control bed- 
wetting, his possible identification 
with a weak father, who is also dom- 
inated by a strong and aggressive 
mother, can develop into an emotion- 
al situation wherein the child takes 
on other kinds of infantile behavior 
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Inc. 


12 SARATOGA AVE., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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CAMP DIRECTORS: 

ADD NEW CAMPERS AND NEW INTEREST TO YOUR 

ACTIVITIES THROUGH N. R.A. SHOOTING PROGRAMS 
Over 1,200 Camps Now Participating 


Boys traditionally like rifles. Girls, too, like to earn nationally recognized awards. Both 
will proudly display shooting awards earned at YOUR CAMP — on their sweaters and jackets, 
and will want to add more the following seasons. 
Your Charter fee of only $5.00 pays the annual dues of one, two or all three National Rifle 
Association shooting programs. Included in the complete package are free instruction manuals, 
range construction plans, camper handbooks, instructor placement service and THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN magazine, NRA‘s monthly publication. 
AVAILABLE SHOOTING PROGRAMS 

1. .22 caliber rim-fire rifle, distance 50 feet, 50’ NRA targets. 

2. Pneumatic or CO® rifle, distance 25 feet, 25’ NRA targets. 

3. Spring-type rifle (BB guns), distance 15 feet, 15’ NRA targets. 
Complete the coupon below and receive your NRA Charter with all of the benefits to your 
camp and campers — or ask for a camp information packet. 


CAMP 
NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION SECTION 


1601 RHODE ISLAND AVENUE 

WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 

Gentlemen: 

[|] We enclose check for $5.00. Please send our 1958 Summer Camp Charter and 


benefits of the complete NRA shooting programs. 
|] We want to receive the Camp Information Packet. 


Send to: 


Name 
Address 

City 

Camp Name 




















Camp Address 

















to prove that his incontinence is na- 
tural and acceptable. After all, a 
mother cannot punish an infant in 
the same manner as she would a 10- 
year old. 

There are factors other than emo- 
tional involved in the problem of 
enuresis. These must also be consid- 
ered in an effort to go beyond super- 
ficial understanding. 

Persons concerned with enuretics 
should realize that many cases of 
enuresis clear spontaneously as the 
child becomes older and as his cen- 
tral nervous system matures. Fre- 
quently a change of physical environ- 
ment is sufficient by itself to bring 
about a dramatic and apparently 
spontaneous cure of the difficulty. 


Deep Sleep 


Deep sleep and bed-wetting are 
closely related and a growing child 
enjoys deep sleep. With some children 
the linkage between deep sleep and 
bed-wetting dissolves only with chron- 
ological maturity. 

In a certain number of cases of 
enuresis there are definitely recogniz- 
able physical disabilities which cause 
the disorder. 

Thus, counselors should become 
aware of some of the physiological 
and psychological factors involved in 
the understanding of the camper who 
wets his bed. 

In the case of Ralph, it appeared 
that the camper came to see in his 
counselor the same hated quality of 
authority that characterized his 
mother, This situation is repeated in 
many ways in normal camping ex- 
periences. Young counselors and ex- 
perienced adults too find themselves 
in the role of heavy-handed authority. 
They do well to ask themselves why. 

A need is felt by some people to 
become a part of an authority strong- 
er than themselves. In camp this au- 
thority is in the daily schedule of the 
camp, the rules concerning the water- 
front, or the rules of cabin cleanup. 
The insecure and unsure counselor 
permits himself to feel, as he be- 
comes part of the authority about 
him, that he personally is gaining in 
strength and stature. 

Ralph’s counselor, on the occasion 
of Ralph’s first lapse from the new 
and successful pattern which marked 
his camp experiences, felt insecure 
and uncertain. He blamed himself for 
the failure of the child. Anything 
Short of perfection was not accept- 
able to him, and he feared that the 
camp director and his fellow coun- 
selors would subject him to criticism 
for the failure of the camper. 

To protect himself and to meet the 
problem he adopted the same tech- 
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niques as Ralph’s mother. He nagged. 
He “kept after” the child. He ex- 
pressed displeasure with the child’s 
failure. He became a perfect substi- 
tute for the mother in the child’s 
mind. And the more his behavior re- 
sembled Ralph’s mother’s behavior, 
the more the child was unable to do 
anything else but wet his bed at night. 

Ideally the camp director or psy- 
chologist or camp physician would 
speak to the counselor and try to give 
him insight into his own _ personal 
problem. He would be told that there 
is no such thing as a “perfect” job 
of counseling and that he should not 
expect perfection from himself or 
from the youngsters in his charge. 
Just as he will fail on occasion to 
perform his duties completely and 
perfectly, so will they. Failure must 
be an accepted and an acceptable 
thing. 

From this point the director or 
other individual working with the 
counselor could describe some of the 
emotional reasons for bed-wetting. 
And finally, some possible solutions 
could be outlined. Among them could 
be the following: 

Since Ralph’s unhappy situation 
stemmed largely from his mother’s 
personality probiems and her unwill- 
ingness to understand herself or her 
husband or her son, the counselor 
could begin by establishing a much 
different relationship with the boy 
than the child had at home. The 
problem of enuresis could be brought 
into the open and discussed freely. 
The problem, instead of remaining 
the problem of the mother in the role 
of punisher of a child’s lapses, could 
become the problem of the child, 
who, with the help and cooperation 
of his counselor, could make _ the 
effort to solve his own problem. 


Schedule 
Fluid intake in the late afternoon 
and early evening would be con- 
trolled. The child would go to the 


bathroom just before bedtime and: 


would be wakened by the counselor 
just before the counselor went to bed. 
The camper, however, would make 
the schedule. He would be a part of 
the decision. The problem is not the 
counselor’s alone. The problem is the 
campers, and in his acknowledge- 
ment of this fact and in his desire to 
meet the problem rests the oppor- 
tunity for its solution. 


—This article is part of a paper writ- 
ten by Rabbi Singer for his gradu- 
ate studies in Educational Psychol- 
ogy, Northwestern University. He 
is Co-director of Sky Lake Camps, 
Sautee, Ga. 
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COPPER SULFATE 


Cleans Your Camp Lake 


It kills the algae responsible for the unpleasant odor 
and uninviting appearance of your waterfront. It 
also makes the water taste better. 

Small amounts of Triangle Brand Copper Sulfate 
destroy this algae, often in a matter of hours; it is 
one of the safest chemicals used to control plant 
growth in ponds and lakes. 





Triangle Brand Copper Sulfate comes ready to use 
and you can apply it for little more than its cost. 

A 32-page booklet, “Controlling Plant and Animal 
Pests...etc.” shows you how simple and economical 
it is to give your campsite waterfront a clean, fresh, 
inviting look with Triangle Brand Copper Sulfate. 
Write — 


PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORPORATION 
300 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 











SECTIONAL 
Cedar-Log 

Camp Buildings 

e Easy to Erect 

© Economical 

© Popular with Campers 
Pre-fabricated in panels, 
with doors and windows 
installed; can be erected in 


a minimum of time with low labor costs. Logs and splines are treated for moisture and 
termite resistance, and factory-caulked. All designs have been developed in cooperation 


with various camping organizations. WRITE TODAY 


UNIVERSAL HOMES, INC. FOR OUR 
271 FIRST STREET MILAN, MICHIGAN CATALOG 

















CAMPERS NEED 


America’s favorite 
lip balm 


For special 
prices to camps 


write 


Chap Stick Co., Lynchburg. Va. 





For 


GOOD CRAFTS 
& 
NEW IDEAS 


Please check our catalog 


Out Next Month 


MAGNUS CRAFT MATERIALS, INC. 


108 Franklin Street New York 13, N. Y. 








™ SAVE 


UP TO 


80 % 


On Food Service Equipment and Sup- 
plies, Meimac Dishes, Stainless Steel- 
ware, Complete Kitchen Equipment, 
Folding Tables and Chairs, Gov't Sur- 
plus, Specials, Closeouts, etc., etc. 
WRITE FOR OUR EXCITING 
SALE CATALOG No. SB-259-6 
Order direct from America’s fastest 
growing Wholesale Distributor of Equip- 
ment and Supplies for Camps, Schools 
and Institutions. Over 700 Camp Cus- 
tomers from Coast to Coast 
ADMIRAL EQUIPMENT CO. 
7 East 22nd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
ALgonquin 4-9933 














Dress up your camp with 
AVENARIUS 


CARBOLINEUM 


Beautifies and Preserves Wood 
STAIN Beautiful 


rustic brown 
PRESERVER — Doubles: 
and triples the life 
of wood 

TERMITE STOPPER 
Saves valuable struc- 
tures 


spray, brush or quick dip 
CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING CO. 


Apply anywhere 
Dept. C, Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin 





——— 


INDIAN CRAFT 


Send for 40 Page illustrated Catalog 





Supplies 
for all 
Indian 
Craft 
Work Leather 


GREY OWL INDIAN CRAFT CO. 
4518 SEVENTH AVENUE, Dept. C-58 
BROOKLYN 20, N. Y. 

GE 6-3287 











SWISS EMBROIDERED 
CLOTH EMBLEMS 


Four generations of experience in design- 
ing and manufacturing Swiss-Embroidery 
Highest 100% washable and 
colorfast. 


quality, 
Artwork supplied free of charge. 
Manufacturer of Swiss-Embroidered Camp 
craft patches used by American Camping 
Association. 

WRITE FOR OUR BEAUTIFUL 
COLORED CATALOG 


A-B EMBLEM CORP. 


519-523 30th St. Union City, N. J. 
Tel. UNion 4-1513 





NEW 








Complete Line of 


Ceramic & Copper Enameling Supplies. 
Kilns e@ Wheels ¢ Tools ¢« Molds 
Clays e Glazes « Copper Shapes 

e Publications 

3 catalogs available — general supplies 

with instructions (36 pages), copper 


enameling supplies with instructions 
(32 pages), mold catalog (24 pages). 


Write Dept. C. 


SEELEY’S CERAMIC SERVICE 
7 ELM STREET ONEONTA, N. Y. 














THIS BIG 
illustrated Catalog of 


LEATHERCRAFT KITS, TOOLS, Etc. 


Easy-to-Make Leather Purses, Ghoves, 
Belts, Billfolds, Moccasins, Other Projects. 
Finest Quality Tooling Leathers, — 7% 
Books, etc. COMPLETE STOCK — IMME- 
DIATE SHIPMENT. 


Attention METALCRAFT Hobbyists 


FREE. Catalog of Aluminum, Copper and 
Foil in Shapes and Sheets. Tools, Supplies 
and How-To-Do-It Books. Also Enameling 
Kilns, Supplies. 


}. C. LARSON CO. 820 So. Tripp Ave. 
Department 8419, Chicago 24, Ill. 


(anmpin g Faye 
EQUIPMENT ° SERVICES ° 
SUPPLIES 





stainless steel “Sterilizer- 
for cleaning and sanitizing 
milk cans, stock pots, 
mixing kettles, etc., is available from 
AerVoiD, Vacuum Can Co., 19 S. 
Hoyne Ave., Chicago 12. A pressure 
propelled spray nozzle cleans with 
scouring action. Rinsing and steriliz- 
ing processes follow. 


A new 
Washer” 
refuse cans. 


Laundry equipment designed 
especially by UniMac Co. for use by 
camps, schools and other similar or- 
ganizations, will be exhibited in the 
East, South and Midwest during 1959 
Camp directors desiring a new solu- 
tion to laundry problems can see it 
at: 


Convention of National Institute of 
Dry Cleaning, Convention Hall, At- 
lantic City, N.J., March 5-8. 

Southern Hotel - Motel - Restaurant 
Exposition, Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga., March 11-13. 

Southern Hospital Exposition, At- 
lanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., 
April 8-10. 

American Nursing Home Associa- 
tion Convention, Morrison Hotel. 
Chicago, October 6-8 

The company is located at 723 
Ponce de Leon Place, N.E., Atlanta 
6, Ga. 


Walpole Woodworkers, Inc., 767 
East St., Walpole, Mass., manufac- 
turers of cedar fencing and outdoor 
furniture, have added a line of rustic, 
sectional small buildings. These range 
in size from toolhouses to three bed- 
room cottages. Outside walls are of 
rough sawn boards, giving a rustic 
appearance, and smoothly planed on 
the inside. Buildings come stained. 
Sections have pre-drilled holes for 
bolting together. Write the company 
for descriptive literature and price 
list. 


Quorn Brand Concentrated Soups 
made in Sweden, are now being in- 
troduced to the American market. 
Their unique portion control and 
packaging make them especially suit- 
able for trail food packs and tripping. 
Molded like chocolate, the bars of 
concentrate are divided into five sec- 
tions, each making two servings when 
added to boiling water and simmered 
for a few minutes. Flavors available 
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are: chicken, tomato, vegetable, 
mushroom, celery and oxtail. For 
full information contact Andrew M. 
Hay, Calvert, Vavasseur & Co., Inc., 
19 Rector St., New York 6. 


Porto Pump serves many purposes 
on the camp site: fire fighting; pres- 
sure testing; cleaning out boats, barns, 
pools and utilities; other jobs requir- 
ing a portable pressure pump. Rub- 
ber gears allow use of dirty water 
when necessary. The pump, powered 
by a single cylinder, 4-cycle gasoline 
engine, will perform with straight 
stream nozzle, fog nozzle, foam com- 
pounds, etc. For details and prices 
write: Porto-Pump, Inc., 19735 Rals- 
ton, Detroit 3, Mich. 


The Stephenson “Minuteman” 
serves as a resuscitator, for use when 
the accident victim is not breathing; 
an inhalator, for use when he can 
breathe but needs more oxygen; an 
aspirator, for use when mucus, froth 
or blood clogs his air passages. Light 
weight (30 pounds) and simple to 
operate, the Minuteman may be a 
live-saver in cases of drowning, elec- 
tric shock, asphyxia, heart attack. 
Contact Stephenson Corp., Red Bank, 
N.J., for a demonstration without 
obligation. 


U. S. Seating Co., 570 7th Ave., 
New York 18, carries an extensive 
line of folding wooden and _ steel 
chairs, tables with steel frames and 
masonite tops, and wooden or metal 
bleachers for multiple seating. They 
will be glad to send information on 
any of these items. 


The canoes that were paddled and 
portaged on a 5,000 mile trip from 
Colorado to Maine are described in 
the free catalog offered by Old Town 
Canoe Co., 681 4th St., Old Town, 
Maine. The company also builds lap- 
strakes, sailboats, dinghies and skiffs. 


George laffel of Taffel Bros., 347 
Sth Ave., New York City, will send 
a free sample of their ball-point pen 
on request. The unique feature of 
the pens is that they have pictures of 
camp sports, tennis racket, fishing 
scene, etc., and room for name of 
camp or camper. 


A catalog of interest to camp ad- 
ministrators is put out by Lyons 
Alpha Products Co., Inc., 469 
Broome St., New York 13. It pictures 
and describes their equipment manu- 
factured for quantity cooking, steril- 
izing, and transporting of foods. Con- 
tact the company for your copy. 
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g ASK YOUR INSURANCE ADVISOR 3 


yictor'a TO 


CAMP TOGS 





SEE 
WHAT'S 
NEW! 


Jddédé 


CAMPERS MEDICAL 
EXPENSE PLANS 


antee : Flexible day and resident plans 
ave vrite DEPT ; wed gies e Staff members may be in- 
cluded @ Travel coverage @ 
low cost @ Emergency den- 
tal care @ Tuition refund 


MAIL 

YOUR CAMP 
EMBLEM | 
FOR FREE SAMPLE T-SHIRT | 


|] MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. ! 
TIAA MPAA MOD (BE. A. Kenney, Exec. Dir., Special Risks Dept. 
pe ci me poles ae | 5 14 S. Wycombe Ave., Lansdowne, Pa. 5 


MEMBER ACA 
lee eww ee eae ewe ee oe I 








300 LBS. 25 PERSON — APPROX. 5’ x 10° x 12” 
600 LBS. 40 PERSON — APPROX. 6’ x 1012’ x 14” 
1000 LBS. 60 PERSON — APPROX. 712’ x 112’ x 15” 
OUTSIDE STORED — REQUIRES COAT OF PAINT 
Personal Selection Necessary. 


FOB ROCKAWAY, N. J. SEND CHECK WITH ORDER 


ROCKAWAY SALES CO. 


Box C, Route 46, Rockaway, N. J. OA 9-1030 





—— — SS 


ENLARGE PIER FACILITIES THE ECONOMICAL WAY 
lumi - Span 
PORTABLE PIERS 


Made of aluminum. Easily installed 

to any size or shape. Self-anchoring 

auger heads anchor solidly regardless 
of bottom contour or composition. Easily removed to prevent winter 
damage. Require little storage space. Lighiweight but exceedingly strong. 
Write today for literature and prices. 


METALLOY PRODUCTS CO. 
127 McKenzie Street Hudson, Michigan 














o Things Parents Want from Camp— 


Does Your Camp Provide Them? 


By Frank and Lucile Henderson 


TUDY THIS check list carefully 
and thoughtfully, and see how 
your camp rates on the things parents 
want from camp, and how you can 
make it rate even higher next season. 
Representative parents of campers 
met in a symposium of the Washing- 
ton Section of the American Camp- 
ing Association in Seattle and told 
directors they want these things for 
their children in summer camps: 

1. An opportunity for group liv- 
ing with contemporaries to learn 
“adaptability.” They mentioned that 
this experience cannot begin too 
young. As one expressed it: “Camp 
is the best place to launch your child 
on his first steps of individuality, It 
releases him for the first time from 
the position he cannot escape in the 
family—the adult world which sur- 
rounds him and tends to cramp his 
style.” 

2. Increased opportunities to prac- 
tice and develop leadership through 
the give and take of group living; op- 
portunities to learn fair play and 
sportsmanship; participation rather 


than radio-listening, TV-viewing, or 
movie-sitting; broader viewpoints and 
new evaluations — true citizenship 
training. 

3. The cooperative intelligent dis- 


50 


cipline which is engendered by camp 
life through example and fine rela- 
tionships with other campers and 
staff; new voices teaching many les- 
sons which have been stressed at 
home (cleanliness, table manners, 
courtesy, speech, helpfulness, etc.) 

4. Good health and physical well- 
being developed by well-run camps 
with clean and adequate facilities, 
ample, well balanced meals, good 
medical supervision; plenty of sun- 
shine; a good balance between physic- 
al activity and sound sleep and rest 


away from the noise and confusion 
of city life; regular hours and good 
habits of simple living. 

5. An appreciation of the outdoors 
and nature; adventure with the ele- 
ments; sensing closeness to sun, wind, 
rain, darkness, tides, moon, stars, 
mountains, streams, fresh and _ salt 
water, sleeping under sky or canvas; 
to fish, dig clams, hunt crabs or oys- 
ters; to Know trees, shrubs, plants for 
their beauty and worth; to paddle a 
canoe, know cattle, sheep, deer, rab- 
bits, raccoon, ducks, chickens, snakes, 
toads, chipmunk or crickets—becom- 
ing friends with these things is closely 
akin to religion with a child; his 
world is vast and beautiful, close and 
comfortable! 

6. The companionship and leader- 
ship of carefully selected young adults 


sharing their own skills with earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm in the role of 
counselors: individual attention where 


e 
ole. 


%C 
each camper counts as a person and 
a full program offering a variety of 
activities develops skills and interests 
to carry through adulthood. Here, as 
elsewhere, it was recognized that 
there is a wide difference among 
camps, including organization, 
church, school and _ independent 
camps. 

7. The development of self-reli- 
ance: learning to cook over an open 
fire, to use such elementary things 
as matches, pocket Knife and hatchet; 
for younger campers, to bathe, comb 
and dress oneself; to tidy up camp 
quarters and to care for belongings; 
to recognize that others must brush 
teeth, put away shoes and clean up! 

8. Through some fun, some work, 
some play, some instruction, camp 
should deliver large measures of hap- 
piness and achievement; memories of 
games, songs, campfires, and laughter, 
enduring friendships (especially to 
those who return;) inspiration and 
worthiness of purpose which comes 
from example and youth discussions; 
and a wholesome moral and spiritual 
attitude which is the by-product of 
good program, planning, leadership 
and guidance. 


—The Hendersons are co-directors of 
The San Juan International Camps, 
Seattle, Washington. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





Help Wanted 


CAMP TAKAJO FOR BOYS 
NAPLES, MAINE 

Staff openings: Head tennis (college coach 
preferred), head pioneering & tripping, 
fencing, canoeing, diving, crafts, 
graphy, archery, nature study. 
counseloring with younger boys. 
cants must be over 21. Write: Morton J 





Geldman, 63 Arleigh Road, Great Neck, 
i ue c 





CAMP SOMERSET for Girls in Maine has 
openings on staff for swimming instruc- 
tors (ARC), athletics, tennis, tripping, 
canoeing, sailing, golf, water skiing, riding, 
dramatics, riflery, fencing, crafts, music 
(piano), general counselors and assistant 
head counselor. Applicants must be 21 
years of age with previous camp counsel- 
ing experience. Salary range $250 to $500 
depending upon experience plus trans- 
portation allowance, clothing allowance, 
etc. 150 campers and 50 staff. Write Allen 
a 300 Central Park West, New York 

LABCDE 


RAQUETTE LAKE GIRLS’ CAMP 
Applications invited for waterfront (ski, 
sailing, tripping), tennis, athletics, tram- 
poline, golf, drama. Established Adirondack 
girls’ camp. Brother camp across lake. 
Attractive compensation for qualified per- 
sonnel. Write: 966 East 23rd St., Brooklyn 
a 2 be 


CAMP DIRECTOR, experienced. Minimum 
age 25, to direct large resident camp. Staff 
of forty. Write Camping Department, Girl 
Scouts of Philadelphia, 1211 Chestnut St.. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. cd 








COUNSELORS: “Tennis, ‘athletics, 
Small, co-ed saltwater sailing camp. 
Boothbay, Maine. Lester Rhoads, 251-18 
61st Ave., Little Neck 62, N. _Y. Cc 


COUNSELORS, progressive co- -ed camp, 
New York State. Experienced group lead- 
ers and specialists for waterfront, con- 
struction, music, folk dance, dramatics, 
arts, crafts, athletics, tennis, nature, fenc- 
— Also dietician, RN & MD. Write Box 

LABCD 


WAH- KON-DAH, ‘Ozarks nationally known 
private co-ed camp seeks male & female 
cabin counselors, archery, riflery, nature 
lore, art crafts assistant; small craft, water 
front Red Cross WSI; dramatics, tripping, 
scouting, camp crafters with cooking 
skills, fishing, must be expert caster; reg- 
istered nurse; pianists & song leader, 
dancing, water skiing instructor, adult 
unit heads with previous camp experience 
who are seeking advancement and perma- 
nent connections. Couples going into pro- 
fessional camping. Write Ben J. Kessler, 
Camp Wah-kon-dah, 106 S. Hanley Rd., 
St. Louis LABC 


YEAR-ROUND opening for experienced 
Camp Director. Would also carry other 
organizational responsibilities. Write Mrs. 
William Wimer, Girl Scouts, 114 Pine — 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


LONG ESTABLISHED “ORGANIZA TION AL 
camp near New York City under Jewish 
auspices but non-sectarian admissions 
policy seeks experienced counselors, camp 
craft, nature and waterfront specialists, 
also teen-age unit head (male, female, 
couples). Good salary. Excellent personnel 
practices. Write Camp Director, 197 East 
Broadway, N. Y. we c 


COUNSELORS: Leading boys’ summer 
camp in Maine. Archery, athletics, canoe- 
ing, drama, nature, photography, riding, 
riflery, swimming, water skiing, general. 
Reply to Director, 71 Hix Ave., Rye, N 


sailing. 











abcde 


Cc A B I N COUNSELORS, - SPECIALISTS, 
dietitian, second cook, wanted for private 
Jewish co-ed camp in Laurentians. Apply 
with references. Pembina Camp, 4792 Vic- 
toria Ave., Montreal, Canada. c 





GIRLS’ CAMP IN MAINE has openings < on 
staff for ARC waterfront, canoeing, head 
athletics, head tennis, music, head arts 
é& crafts. Applicants must be 21 years of 
age with previous camping experience. 
Write Box 658. bcde 
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Help Wanted 





Help Wanted 





COUNSELORS: mature counselors, male or 
female, needed for New Hampshire camp 
for girls. Enrollment 60. Write Box 646. 

_bede 


WANTED. Few openings for general coun- 
selors in boys’ camp. Also specialists in 
riding, nature, archery, Indian-lore, forest- 
ry, rifle. Men over 20. Initial letter should 
include all pertinent information. Write 
William H. Abbott, Adirondack Woodcraft 
Camps, Box 237 Fayetteville, N. Y. bed 


COUNSELORS: Waterfront, unit heads, 
campcraft, pioneer, Teepee Village and 
general counselors. 8 week camp. Write, 
— Fire Girls, 34 N. 8th St., Reading, 
Pa bcedef 








GENERAL COUNSELORS | and those with 
experience in boxing, wrestling, tripping 
and nature. Age 20 or over. Write giving 
full details to Keewaydin Camps, 113 An- 
ton Road, Wynnewood, Pa. be 


CAMP COORDINATOR — College craduate, 
age 30-50 for year round job. To coordi- 
nate: resident camp for 1000 girls; Troop 
camping — 8,000 girls; Day Camping — 
1,000 girls. Must have skills in administra- 
tion, organization and ability to work 
with a budget. Supervise seasonal Camp 
Director and two maintenance men. Write 
to: Girl Scout Council of Greater St. 
Louis, 417 No. 10th St., St. Louis 1, Mo. c 


HEAD TRIP ENT f boys’ 











~ DEPARTMENT for 
camp. Man with experience and maturity 
to head up trip department and plan 
teaching in camp and supervise trips. Staff 
of four. Camp Half Moon, 370 Orienta 
Ave., Mamaroneck, N. Y. bcd 


SAILING COUNSELOR. Camp Pocono for 
boys. Major activity on Lake Wallenpau- 
pack in Pocono Mountains. 40th season. 
Write: C. G. Paxson, Penns Park, Bucks 
Co., Pa. be 





COUNSELORS “in small Vermont 
manship camp. Waterfront head, water 
skiing, sailing, tennis, swimming, camp- 
craft and camp nurse. All must be willing 
and capable of taking trips out of camp. 
Write with detail to: Mr. & Mrs. Thomas 
S. Nelson, Camp Catherine Capers, Wells, 
Vermont. be 


COUNSELORS, men, women. Experienced 
teachers preferred. Group heads, nature, 
trip specialists, shop, waterfront, nurse, 
peneral. Small camp, children ages 4-12. 
Write Jug Hill, P. O. Staatsbure, N. Y. 
bed 


horse- 


HEAD COUNSELOR, unit heads, specialists, 
counselors, available June 14-August 142. 
Resident country camp, Georgia. Ed Jackel, 
Jewish Community Center, 1745 Peachtree 
Road, Atlanta, Ga. be 


DIRECTOR, FEMALE. Herald Tribune 
Fresh Air Fund Camp. Camp Sunny Ledge 
for girls, 14-16, capacity 120. Location: 
Bear Mountain Interstate Park, N. Y., on 
Lake Tiorati. Write: Larry Mickolic, Direc- 
tor of Camping, 230 West 4lst St., New 
York 36, N. Y. c 


CAMP DIRECTOR. ‘Summer 1959. 35 miles 
from Washington, D.C. Prefer person re- 
siding in area. Camp management and 
programming experience. Excellent salary 
and facilities. Potomac Area Camp Fire 
Council, 1810 N Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. c 


SUMMER CAMP & PRIVATE SCHOOL 
A permanent year around position with 
private elementary school operating sum- 
mer camp for husband and wife. Man as 
assistant director to headmaster and wife 
to do general office work. House and 
salary provided. Headmaster plans to re- 
tire in six years and is seeking qualified 
person to take over. Located in Mass. 
Send complete resume with a 
to Box 672. 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS CAMP i in Central New 
York has following staff openings: Busi- 
ness Manager, college graduate with ad- 
ministrative experience. Unit directors; 
living group counselors; pioneer special- 
ists: waterfront director & staff; small 
crafts director; tripping counselor with 
knowledge of Adirondacks. Write Sandra 
Peterson, Director, Camp Talooli, 107 
James St., Syracuse, N. Y. Cc 








COUPLE: 





TO-HO-NE FOR BOYS 

Gt. tpn epg Berkshire Co., Mass. 

39t season. Original direction. 
COUNSELORS. 21 to 35. Men who like 
boys and will give themselves to them, 
who will win their respect and affection 
through good example and _ leadership, 
who are capable, patient, understanding, 
who can imbue boys with the spirit of 
adventure and thrill with them to the 
wholesome activity that all phases of 
camping offer. To lead or assist in: 
swimming (ARC instructors), canoeing, 
sailing, tennis, outpost camping and 
woodcraft, photography, riflery, archery, 
journalism, all crafts media, nature, as- 
tronomy, meteorology. Write: Peter Men- 
aker, 507 West 113th St., N. Y¥.C. Cc 


JAYSON CAMPS 
MASSACHUSETTS BERKSHIRES 
Counselors: Brother-sister camps. Men or 
women: Tennis, swimming, canoe trips, 
riding, phys-ed majors, industrial arts, 
general, nature-biology majors with ex- 
tensive field trip experience. Men: Sailing, 
pioneering, riflery. Women: Pianist, play 
popular by ear, expert improvising and 
transposing; archery, ceramics and fine 
arts, folk dancing, dramatics, costumes. 
Nurse. Write Box 876, Greenwich, Conn. c 








Husband — Handy man. Wife — 
Cook or Counselor. June-August. 112 
campers. Mountain-lake camp. Girl Scouts, 

c 


| 620 Reserve, Boise, Idaho. 


CAMP DIRECTORS and camp counselors 
needed for Girl Scout Camps in South- 
eastern Penna. Write Girl Scouts, 824 
DeKalb St., Norristown, Pa. c 


SPECIALTY COUNSELORS for small well- 
known coed camp near Chautauqua. Head 
waterfront, canoe tripper, nature lore, 
music, arts & crafts, dance. Wonderful 
esprit de corps. Director, Room 505, 276 
5th Ave., New York 1. c 


CAMP DIRECTOR. Must be top notch ad- 
ministrator to form year old camp into a 
smoothly functioning organization. 8 week 
period. 280 boys. Send resume and salary 
requirements. Write Box 670. c 


COUNSELORS, BOYS’ CAMP, MAINE 
Openings in staff for qualified men. 20+. 
Waterfront, A.R.C., water skiing, crafts, 
tennis, riflery, trips, nature, archery, all 
land sports. Write Henry Marcus, 91 De- 
berah Road, Newton, Mass. c 


FOOD SALESMAN WANTED. Quality line 
of specialty items for camps including de- 
hydrated trail food packets. Write Box 669. 

c 


DIRECTOR, NURSE, PROGRAM director, 
activity heads and counselors, male and 
female. Wanted for crippled children’s 
camp at beautiful Mt. Mitchell. Camp 
dates are July 6, 1959 to August 29, 1959. 
Please write: North Carolina Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults. Box 839, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. c,d 


COUNSELORS, Vermont Girls’ Camp. 
Boating, canoeing, sailing, waterskiing, 
tennis, golf, campcraft, drama, arts & 
crafts, journalism. Camp Kinni-Kinnic, §% 

Lroadway, New York 4, N. Y. c 


BROTHER- SISTER CAMP, MAINE 
Head counselor. Specialists: waterfront, 
athletics, dramatics, arts and crafts, danc- 
ing, campcraft. Unit leaders, general book- 
keeper, nurse, kitchen manager. Well- 
established, private camp. Only mature 
apply Write Box 671. c 


CAMP ‘DIRECTOR. 9 weeks, 56 campers, 
Dallas Lake, 96 acre modern camp. Apply 
Y.W.C.A., 325 West Wayne, Fort Wayne, 
Ind c 


PROGRAM DIRECTOR: Michigan girls’ 
camp. Minimum age — 23. Experienced. 
References required. Write: Camp Takona, 
Ann Arbor YM-YWCA, 110 North 4th Ave.. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. c 


CAMP WANETA, Livingston Manor, N. Y. 
Counselors, male — physical- -ed. Female + 
arts & crafts, also cook. Mrs. J. Depew, 
18 Linden St., Great Neck, N. Y. c,d 
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Help Wanted 


Position Wanted 





PROGRAM DIRECTOR—BOYS’ CAMP 
COUNSELORS. Southern Michigan, private, 
coed. Rated instructors for riding, swim- 
ming, campcraft, rifiery, sailing, athletics 
and general. Food manager, cooks and 
nurse. Write Lake the Woods, 8001 


of 
Dorchester, Chicago 19, Illinois. 





MATURE COUPLE for girls’ summer camp 
in New Hampshire. General maintenance, 
supervision, house mother. Write Box 667. 

bed 


PROGRAM DIRECTOR, mature man, ex- 
tensive camping experience. Able to de- 
velop and supervise program and staff in 
nonsectarian, inter-racial camp _ serving 
boys with problems. Write Jewish Big 
Brothers Association, 590 North Vermont, 
Los Angeles 4, Calif. be 

CAMP PESQUASAWASIS 

FOR GIRLS IN MAINE 
has staff openings for ARC swimming 
and small craft instructors, tripping, land- 
sports, dramatics, music, general coun- 
selors. Counselors must be 20 years of age. 
Experience preferred. Salary depending on 
experience and qualification. Write Miss 
Nancy O’Connor, 15 W. Burton Place, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. be 


PROGRAM, WATERFRONT directors. Ex- 
perience important. 8 week camp, 100 
campers 8-14. Bucks County Girl Scouts, 
Box 306, Doylestown, Pa. c 
GIRL SCOUT CAMP near Butler, Pa., has 
openings for waterfront directors, unit 
leaders over 21, counselors over 18 and 


dietitian. Write Girl Scouts, Butler, Pa. 
cde 














Miscellaneous 





ATTRACTIVE OUTDOOR SIGNS are easily 
made with Signcraft Wood Letters. In- 
expensive. Permanent. 4 - 24 inches. Thou- 
sands used. Northland., Route 22282, Rock- 
land 16, Maine. c 


YEAR BOOK on Christian ‘Camping avail- 
able, denominational and _  inter-church 
groups. Nicely printed. Over 100 pages 
pertinent subjects for church camping. 
Write for details, WCCA, 12725 Tiara, 
North Hollywood, Calif. c 


CAMP SCRAP BOOKS. Sell or give to 
campers as souvenir your camp. Slanted 
toward church camps. Two entirely dif- 
ferent formats, 20-24 pages each. Samples 
50c for both. Write for details and quan- 
tity prices, WCCA, 12725 Tiara, North 
Hollywood, Calif. c 


ATTENTION !! GROUP SINGERS 
“Sing-A-Group” of favorites is a 45 RPM 
extended play record of High Fidelity 
music for group singing with the song- 
leader right on the record. Ralph Car- 
michael leads the singing with music by 
pianist Charles Magnuson and organist 
Dave Bacal. You don’t need instruments 
or leader — the record does the job. Sing 
“Home on the Range,” “Working on the 
Railroad,”’ “Susanna,”’ “‘America the Beau- 
tiful,”’ “Grandfather’s Clock’ and ‘Holy, 
Holy, Holy’ as the record leads you. 
“Sing-A-Group” of favorites comes in a 
convenient envelope jacket with four 
printed word cards of the songs shipped 
postpaid in United States for $1.29. Extra 
word cards 50c a dozen. Mail check or 
money order to Verzel Records, Inc., 
12425 Victory Blvd., North Hollywood, 
Calif. Cc 

















ATTENTION 
CRAFT LEADERS 


Interesting, inexpensive, 


for immediate delivery. 


PROJECTS INCLUDE 
Felt © Cork * Wood 
Copper °¢ Plastic 
Aluminum « White Foam 


Write for Catalogue 


P. O. Box 193 





Craft 
Kits and Bulk Materials Available 


HAZEL PEARSON HANDICRAFTS 


Temple City, California 





THE BIRDETTE 
12 Birds to Paint 


A creative project for camp, school, 
hobby groups. Ideal for nature study. 


Easy to assemble and 
decorate with 
Tempera or * Namel 
Paint 


$1.95 
(Painted bird includ- 


ed if this ad _ sent 
with order.) 


per dozen 


Write today for free catalog. 


The HANDCRAFTERS 


82C Brown St. Waupun, Wis. 








CHRISTIAN man with family desires posi- 
tion with evangelical camp. College in- 
structor, seven years camp administrative 
experience. Box 4599, Greenville, 8. C. c 


DIRECTOR OR HEAD COUNSELOR: Male 
teacher with five years of supervisory 
camping experience in all phases of camp- 
ing seeks a position with private or or- 
ganizational camp. Write Box 665. c 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, female, with 
children ages 8 and 10, desires position as 
crafts instructor in coed camp. Experi- 
enced. 1636 Ruskin Rd., Dayton, Ohio. c 


COLLEGE MAN, 2 summers camp coun- 
selor experience. Mike Parres, 137 East 
Lansing, Mich. c 


DESIRE CAMP POSITION before graduate 
psychology study. Experience—5 years 
teaching; 2 years camping. D. McDade, 
1637 Sherbrooke St., West, 12-A, Montreal, 
Canada. c 


CAMP DIRECTOR, male, day and resident 
experience. Interested in year around 
camping employment. Write Box 648. c 


OWNER AND DIRECTOR of long estab- 
lished girls’ camp wishes position as 
director, or food manager. Associate direc- 
tor wishes position as jewelry and/or 
ballet counselor in same camp. Have a 
Volkswagon bus equipped for camping. C 
Elisabeth Raynes, 143 Upham St., Melrose 
76, Mass. c,d 


Waterfront Equipment for Sale 


used Sailfish at 








SAILFISH FLEET of ten 
two-thirds cost of new boats. 2-4 years 
old. Well maintained. Cotton and nylon 
sails. Ideal for beginning sailors. $2500. 
T. S. Christensen, 37 South Drive, Plan- 
dome, N. Y. Cc 





Services 





RIDING PROGRAM: Can furnish horses, 
tack, experienced forward seat instruction. 
Preier southeastern section. Write Horse- 
shoe Acres, Box 5291, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. c 
CAMP CONSERVATION PLANS 
My conservation plan for your camp will 
stimulate programs and pleasure. 
Milford C. Howard, Forester 
Forest and recreation property consultant 


24 Evelyn Road, Port Washington, N. Y. 
30 years experience Oklahoma and east. 


ROBISON ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTANTS IN RECREATION 
CAMPING 
Master planning. Organization, manage- 
ment, and program analysis. Community, 
clientele, and employee surveys. Camp 
selection, development, and financing. Ac- 
tivities planning and equipment deter- 
mination. Staff and executive. selection, 
compensation, and training. Promotion. 
Over 40 years experience in recreation and 
camping. We welcome the opportunity to 
review your camping and management 
problems with you. Write: Robison Asso- 
ciates, 1764 Harding Ave., Altadena, Calif. 
Phone: SLcamore 8-2242 or SYcamore 7- 
0729. c 


AND 





ie 


e Shapes ¢ Jewelry 
Findings e¢ Enamels 
(In shaker-top, un- 
breakable bottles) e 
Kilns @ Exclusive 
Imported Tools 








THE JEWELRY CRAFTSMAN CO. 
139 N. WABASH AVE. 
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Camps for Sale 





1,200 CAMPS & SITES — $15,000 & UP 
One of the largest and most reputable 
school and camp realtors in the United 
States. Established 35 years. Exclusively 
selling camps, day and boarding schools. 
Appraisals ior all purposes. Write for list 
of attractive offerings, specify locations 
preferred, to Mr. M. Otto Berg 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
PRivAsE SCHOOLS 
522 5th Avenue, N. Y. C. 36 MU — 
t 


CONSULTATION SERVICE & SALES 
WITH WHOM CAN YOU TALK — 
When you want to: Buy or sell a camp — 
Get an evaluation: Analyze your budget? 
Our 40 years of camp experience may help 
with your problems — confidential, of 

course. 
WILLIAM V. DWORSKI ASSOCIATES 
245 McKinley Ave., New Haven 15, Conn. 
bed 





WE CAN SELL YOUR CAMP 
Michigan Wisconsin Minnestota Illinois 
Children’s Summer Camps. We have defi- 
nite qualified buyers for any size camp, 
in any location in the above States. Any 
correspondence or discussions We may 
have will be in the strictest of confidence 
and we will conduct the process of selling 
in such a manner as not to interfere with 
your camp season in any way. If you have 
considered selling — why not write or call 
now — Collect (Tyler 7-0333). A. J. Ditzik, 
Tyler Realty & Investment Co., 4760 Grand 
River, Detroit 8, Michigan. tf 


LONG ESTABLISHED prestige girls’ camp 
in Adirondacks. Accommodates 100 camp- 
ers. 75% enrolled for 1959. Director wishes 
to retire. Will continue for one season 
if desired. Write Box 649. abcdef 


HUNTING AND FISHING ‘CAMP 
Two bedroom camp, kitchen, bath & liv- 
ing-room. Completely furnished including 
new TV and new boat, gas stove, refriger- 
ator, electricity, telephone. Located on 
north shore of Rangeley Lake. Complete 
including all necessary blankets, linens, 
dishes, etc. Price $2995. Six year finance 
with low down payment. Write: S. 
Noyes Co., Rangeley, Maine. c 





* 6 i til 
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P YOU SHOULD, if you want your campers to enjoy outdoor activi- 
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Camps For Sale 





Camps for Lease or Sale 





UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


Youth Camp. Suitable for boys, girls, co- 
ed, church group, adults. Located in 
northern Wisconsin on lake. Operated at 
full capacity over 100, thirty years by own- 
er. Improved lake front with over 100 
acres wooded area. 30 fine buildings and 
complete equipment in perfect condition. 
Owner retiring, reasonable terms. Write 
box 659. bed 





PRIVATE DAY CAMP, established 1945. 
Three acres. Member A.C.A. All city facili- 
ties. Winter — accredited nursery school. 
Director wants to retire. Mrs. James W. 
Waite, Director, 128 Hubbard Avenue, 
Stamford, Conn. LABC 


ONE OF THE FEW parcels still left in 
Northern Wisconsin in its natural state, 
heavily timbered, three lakes, in secluded 
section of over 400 acres. Ideal for develcp- 
ment into private camp, either boys or 
girls or industrial. For details write: E. A 
Premeau, Realtor, 6-A No. Brown SBt.. 
Rhinelander, Wisc. c 





WARREN CO. desirable place for boys’ or 
girls’ camp. 700 ft. elevation. Swimming, 
stream, springs, woodland acreage and five 
vuildings. Olid Orchard Farm, R.D. #1, 
Box 280, Oxford, N. J. c,d,e 


TWO AU’ THEN’ rIc LOG cabins, ‘large barn, 
70 acres rolling land. Secluded yet con- 
veniently located near Crystal Cave (Kutz- 
town, Pa.). All modern conveniences. Ideal 
fcr camp, hunting, tree farming or year 
rcund retreat. Less than $275 an acre in- 
cluding five buildings. Don Rebholz, 829 
N. 3lst St, Allentown, Pa. Phone: HEm- 
lock 5-0643. c 


VERMONT: CAPACITY 100. Modern build- 
ings. Lake shore. 100 acres. Well equipped. 
Riding, golf, all services convenient. Reu- 
sonably priced. For details write: Mr. 
Robert MacDonnell, Realtor, White River 
Jct., Vermont. c 


SMALL INDIANA CAMP on lake. Sleeps 45 
campers in 4 buildings. Also has dining- 
kitchen building, 2 other buildings. Oniy 
$16,000. Contact Dr. Floyd Coleman, Water- 





, loo, Ind. c 
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“OR LEASE OR SALE: 17 bedroom lodsz 
with large dining room, livin room, 
kitchen and 0office. On the isconsin 
River. Write: P.O. Box 192, Wildwood 
odge, Rhinelander, Wisc. c 








Camps for Rent 


MICHIGAN SUMMER CAMP for rent by 
the week in June, July and August, i95y 
to organized church or youth group. Ac- 
commodates 96. 75 miles southwest of 
Detroit. Write Box 653. c 


CAMP FOR RENT, 1959, 500 acres northern 
Wisconsin on private lake. Modern. Fully 
equipped for 80 campers. Excellent a 
and water sports. References requi 

William J. O'Neill, 1235 LaSalle St., Lake 
Geneva, Wis. c 

















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 
20¢ per word; min. $4.00 


Box Service, if desired — 
$1.50 per insertion 


Bold Face, if desired — 
$1.00 per line in addition to 
word count 
White space, if desired, 
$1.00 per line 


Minimum cost per insertion — 


$4.00 
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ties — Camp Fires, Religious Services etc. free from annoying 


MOSQUITOES -- GNATS -- FLIES 
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WE LOAN YOUFREE A COMPLETE WES-TEX FOGGER 


EASILY INSTALLED ON ANY MOTOR VEHICLE 





“Ss 
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This unit is designed to use OUR TRIPLE XXX SPECIAL FOGGING INSECTI- 


CIDE. Together they produce the insect-killing mist that destroys these pests — 


a 
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QUICKLY — SAFELY — INEXPENSIVELY. 


Write us to-day for full information on Fogging. 


WES-TEX CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MT. VERNON, N. Y. 
5% 





AFTER TAPS 


the time when directors, leaders, and 
counselors recall the successes and failures 
of the day, plan to make tomorrow a better 
day, and think about the opportunities 
— seized and missed —of this wonderful 
thing called camping. 


Camping’s Worth Cannot Be Measured 


By Charles R. Jenkins 


HERE LIES the magic of camp- 

ing? Truly there is no single 
answer. It can be different things to 
different campers. But, it weaves a 
strong spell. It is the little things, 
half remembered but never wholly 
forgotten, that come flooding back 
in future years at the glint of sun- 
light on still water, the scent of pine 
forest or woodsmoke, the endless, 
eternal canopy of night stars. It is 
the undying heritage of childhood 
that never fully leaves an adult. 


Not Monetary 


There are some who would meas- 
ure the worth of a camp by the ex- 
tent of its buildings, the monetary 
value of its equipment or the cost 
of ‘its operation. But, the true values 
of a camp are not for sale. Can one 
buy pride in accomplishment, close 
friendship or joy? 

There can be no words to catch 
the spell of camping; no formula to 
bring its magic within the grasp of 
the unknowing. It is part of the 
American heritage, from the days 
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when buffalo ran and our Red 
Brothers were masters of the woods 
and streams. Deep in the heart of 
every child lies the precious spirit 
of adventure and it is the warmth of 
this spirit that grows with camping. 


Gifts of Camping 


Who can measure the silence of 
the deep woods, the peace of the out- 
of-doors, the spirit of brotherhood 
that dwells in such surroundings? Can 
one hope to recapture that priceless 
moment when, sleeping under the 
countless stars, one felt a nearness 
to Things Eternal and caught a fleet- 
ing glimpse of the true power and 
majesty of God? 

Many are the gifts of camping. 
Sure knowledge in many skills which 
may be acquired nowhere else, test- 
ing and strengthening other knowl- 
edge for the Great Game of Life. 
But, above all these, are the unspoken 
dreams which capture the American 
ideal and carry it forward, 

The American Indian felt its power 
and knew its majesty. We but pass 


on his ideals to others. In the words 
of the poet: 
“Ye who love the haunts of 
nature, 
Love the sunshine of the 
meadow, 
Love the wind among the 
branches, 
Love the shadow of the forest, 
And the rain shower and the 
snow storm, 
And the rushing of great rivers. 
Ye whose hearts are fresh and 
simple, 
Who have faith in God and 
Nature, 
That the feeble hands and 
helpless 
Groping blindly in the darkness 
Touch God’s Right Hand in 
that darkness 
And are lifted up and 
strengthened.” 
We follow in the prints of their 
moccasins. 


—Mr. Jenkins is Director of YMCA 
Camp T. Frank Soles, Rockwood, 
Pa. 
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Interest in Your Program ? 


ADD 
SHOOTING 


Add shooting to your program and you’ve 
added the one sport that has a deep, basic 
American appeal to boys and girls of 
all ages. 

Right now, over 1000 camps are par- 
ticipating in the complete riflery program 
recommended by the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation. Why not join in and build your 
own program? Winchester will gladly as- 
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FREE! Complete kit of Riflery 0 


Information for Camps 
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Winchester- Western Division 
Olin Mathieson Chemica] Corporation 
New Haven 4, Connecticut 
Please send free folders giving information on adding 
riflery to our camp program. 


CAMP NAME 


sist interested camp owners and directors 
in getting started. 

Mail the coupon below for a set of free 
booklets describing how easily you can 
add supervised shooting to your activities. 
And when you start, remember that for 
years of sport, long-life, economy and all- 
around shooting qualities, there’s nothing 
like a Winchester. 
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YOUR NAME 





ADDRESS 
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More camps run out of Holle GS 


than any other cereals (America’s favorites, that’s why) 


Serve the cereals your campers like best, the ones 
they eat at home. Let them choose their favorites 
from an assortment of twelve Kellogg individual 
packages. 

Kellogg individuals save you serving time, let 
you figure the cost on each portion. And they come 
packed in the famous Kel-Bowl-Pac which can be 
used as a bowl—great for camping trips or to save 
messhall clean-up time. 


FREE 
Post Cards and Food Service Memos 


Ask your Kellogg salesman for 
free picture post cards your camp- 
ers can send home. Get free 
Kellogg Food Service Memos from 
him, too. They're a wonderful aid 
in menu planning. 





